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FROM OUR 1OWA CORRESPONDENT. 





Dvunvave, Iowa, July 8, 1850. 
To the Editors of the independent : 

GenTLemen :—Among the most important lo- 
cal ecclesiastical bodies in the North-west, is the 
Fox River Congregational Union, of lilinois. It 
includes the no:th-eastern portion of that State. 
The annual meeting was held at St. Charles last 
month. There were present 28 ministers and 27 
delegates, nineteen of the former being members. 
There are about 40 churches, and a little more 
than half that number of ministers connected 
with the Union. Four of the churches have up- 
ward of one hundred members each, viz.: Elgin 
204, St. Charles 141, Dandee 109, and Aurora 108. 
Three new churches have been organized during 
the year. Six new houses of worship are in 
process of erection, and more than fifteen hun- 
dred dollars have been contributed to benevolent 
objects. Two hundred and thirty-one members 
have been added during the year to the churches 
reported. Eighteen years ago not a church exis- 
tedand hardly a settlement had been made within 
the bounds of this flourishing and growing body. 
The first church of those now connected with 
the Union, was organized by Rev. N. C. Clark, 
at Naperville, in June, 1833, and with the excep- 
tion of those at Chicago and Galena it was the 
first in Northern Illinois. The reports from the 
churches were encouraging and indicated pro- 
gress. It is gratifying to know that Paritan prin- 
ciples are taking such strong hold in that region, 
and that there are many excellent and devoted 
men laboring in the cause of Christ there, con- 
nected with the Union. The churches are stable 
and growing, and are exerting a salutary and in- 
creasing influence. 

I know not why it is, but there seems to be 
in different quarters a simultaneous and deter- 
mined effort to misrepresent the views and feel- 
ings of the Congregationalists of the North-west. 
It was seen in the late General Assembly at De- 
troit; it was manifest in the remarks of the Rev. 
Mr. Stiles in the General Association of Counec- 
ticut, and it found expression in communications 
in the N. Y. Presbyterian before its lamented and 
untimely decease. So far as | am acquainted 
with the state of feeling and with facts, and my 
knowledge is not limited in this respect, there is 
as little sectarianism among our ministers and 
churchesas among those of any other denomi- 

nation whatever in this region, There is not 

and never has been a general disposition to in- 
terlere with the operations of other Christians, 
nor to make aggressions upon their rights; and 
as to orthodoxy, there are no sounder bodies in 
the Union than the regular Associations of the 
North-west. It is true that of late years Con- 
gregational ministers have not as generally fallen 
into the Presbyterian organization as formerly, 
but have associated together as Congregationa!- 
ists, and have organized churches on the mode) 
of the Puritans, and the system has been taking 
deep root and spreading widely and rapidly, and 
asa matter of course, this has curtailed the in- 
fluence of other systems; but it is yet to be 
proved that, to any considerable extent, there 
has been any unkind feeling toward other de- 
nominations, or any breach of Christian courtesy 
or adoption of improper measures to advance 
this cause. There is a kindly feeling prevailing 
toward all other evangelical denominations, and 
a disposition, while we are firm and decided in 
our views, and in maintaining them, to concede 
to the fullest extent to others the same right to 
indulge and propagate their own. As to the 
state of feeling at our late General As-ociation, 
1 am happy to be able to quote the testimony of 
one of the editors of the Chicago Herald, a de- 
cided Presbyterian, who was present. He says: 


“ The general impression made upon our mind 
by the Association, was that of respect for their 
talents; confidence in their piety ; and deep sym- 
palhy with them in their labors of love. They 
are almost exclusively young men. Some of 
them have been preaching from four to six years ; 
and a few, perhaps, for twice that period. 

“ Although they manifested all the vigor and 
energy of youth, yet entire unanimity and good 
feeling prevailed in their meetings. By this we 
do not mean that differences of opinion were not 
expressed; but they were treated with so much 
kindness and courtesy that they showed the more 
clearly that their great and soul-absorbing object 
was to advance the interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom among men. . Although the Association 
is composed of young men in the vigor of life, 
we rejoice to say that we could not observe the 
slightest tendency to ultraism of any kind, or in 
faci any striking partiality for any particular ism 


suicide there, and I understand efforts are being 
made to compel the man who furnished it to pay 
all his funeral expenses. In the last Home Mis- 
sonary is an interesting account of a severe and 
successful struggle to enforce the law in one 
town. Why is not the principle of this law cor- 
rect, and if universally adopted would it not ul- 
timately put a stop to the sale of ardent spirits ? 
The West may yet set an example of salutary 
legislation which the East may well imitate. 
This is the region of experiments, good and bad, 
in politics and religion. After all, though dan- 
gerous perhaps if too far indulged, it is yet de- 
lightful to see the independence of spirit which 
is manifested here, and the freedom from the 
tyranny of old habits and customs which ope- 
rates to so great an extent to retard progress in 
older countries. 

There is, however, I am sorry to say, one ele- 

ment in Western society which threatens serious 
danger to our welfare. {t is the want of reli- 
gious institutions and influence among the for- 
eigners that are flocking in upon us. In this 
State and Wisconsin this class composes a large 
part of the population. We have many Germans 
in and around this place, the majority of whom 
are under no religious influence; and there are 
those who are industriously engaged in propaga- 
ting infidelity among them. We have one man 
here of some ability who is more laborious in 
this work than most Christians and many minis- 
ters are in spreading the Gospel. On the recent 
Fourth of July, he spent hours haranguing a 
crowd assembled near a brewery, and in ridicul- 
ing religion and its ministers. He writes con- 
stantly also for the German paper here. Mean- 
time little is done to propagate Christianity among 
that people. A considerable number are Roman 
Catholics. One good man is laboriously engaged 
in preaching the gospel in connection with a 
German Congregational church here, and there 
are some Methodist preachers in this region ; but 
the mass of Germans are wholly indifferent to all 
religion and never attend worship anywhere. 
Hundreds and thousands of the children are grow- 
ing up entirely ignorant of the Bible and its 
teachings, and some without instruction of any 
kind. And I suppose this isa specimen of what 
is extensively the case inthe West. What must 
be the result, and what can be done to counteract 
the danger ? 
It is an instructive fact and illustrative of the 
influence of Popery, that the man to whom [ al- 
lude above, as so violent an infidel, has been 
made such by the operation of that system in 
Europe. He knows nothing of Protestantism, 
but has been maddened by oppression on the part 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, which he has 
witnessed and felt, and now confounding Chris- 
tianity with Popery, he is perfectly rabid in his 
hatred and opposition to it in every form, and 
under every name. And such is the effect in 
many cases; or at least if it does not produce 
such enmity, it cherishes prejudices and suspi- 
cions that render individuals who have broken 
away from its sway in this country unap- 
proachable by the friends of the gospel. This 
is the danger which I apprehend and which 
I see apparent from that system here. I do not 
fear the triumph of Romanism in the West, but 
I do fear Infidelity among those who have become 
enlightened as to its errors and have cast it off, 
without distinguishing between real Christianity 
and such a perversion of it. Our only hope is 
in God, and in prayer, and the multiplication of 
evangelical means of grace—in a vigorous Home 
Missionary effort. 


Respectfully yours, J.C. H, 





Forrign Correspondence. 


FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDNT. 


Bristor, June, 1850. 


Perhaps it would be difficult to find in all Eng- 
land, a more beautiful county than Hereford- 
It has not merely the rich, level beauty 


shire. 
of many parts of the Island, but is diversified 
by hills and woodsand thickly-planted orchards. 


[ know not a more beautiful scene than met my 
eye, as I lately descended the hill above Here- 


ford, one evening in June. The city lay below, 


with its massive Cathedral tower, and slender 
spires, nestled almost amid the dense orchards— 


—while far on the right stretched the richly green 
fields, marked by lines of hedges and relieved by 
graceful groups of elms—the luxuriant orchards 
and the distant tree-tops, all softened by the mel- 
low evening light, until they melted away in the 
misty hills of Wales beyond. Theair was full of 
the fragrance of the hawthorn and the field-bean. 
It was in all a most peaceful, lovely scene—one 
which a Christian man could not often look upon 
without purer thoughts. And yet of all the 
counties of England, this of Herefordshire has 
perhaps the most degraded population. They are 
of the genuine Saxon stock, unmingled with 
Welch or Norman blood, and with a real Anglo- 
Saxon tendency, and have always had a decided 
taste for strong drink. But, with their hard- 
working habits, drinking does not seem to have 
much weakened their physical power—for they 
are a tall, vigorous-looking race—but it has left 
an indelible mark of degradation—animalism— 
on their faces. The amount drank by every 
laborer would be incredible to an American. Six 
quarts of “old cider” is always understood by 
the employer as the daily allowance, besides what 
they are permitted to drink, as “extra,” during 
harvest. Licentiousness too is common, and 
from all I hear, the good men in this part of Eng- 
land have quite enough on their hands. “ Moth- 
er Church” seems to sleep here, and fat livings 
and aristocratic enjoyments leave too little time 
to her clergymen for efforts at reform. At least, 
that is true of some—I hope not of all. Butmy 
principal object in speaking of this county, was 
to call your attention toa movement going on 





as such ; seeming to regard that of minor impor- 
tance so Jong as souls were saved and the church 
was established upon that foundation laid by the 
apostles and prophets, “Jesus Christ himself be- 


ing the chiet Corner Stone.” They seemed to 
rely upon the established means of grace, and the 
ordinances of God’s house, for accomplishing 


the work.” 


We have lately had aspecimen here of Romish 
A fe- 


intolerance and opposition to the Bible. 
male member of my church was teaching a school 


a few miles distant in the country, in a district 
composed of about one-quarter Romanists and 
She gaye universal 
satisfaction as a teacher, but insisted on opening 
the school with prayer, and on having the Bible 
read, One of the Directors was a Roman Catb- 
olic, however, and he forbade the use of the 
Scriptures, and finally procured the dismissal of 
the teacher because she would not abandon it. 
So Protestants must yield their rights though in 


three-quarters Protestants. 


ever so great a majority. 


The liquor law of Wisconsin is working 
It requires every retailer of ardent 


wonders. 
spirits to give bonds to make good any damage 
which may be proved to have resulted from the 
traffic. It has been enforced in. some cases. 
At Southport, some time since, a Mrs. Keyser re- 


covered $100 of one Heath, the whole amount of 


damages claimed, for furnishing intoxicating 
liquor to her husband. The effect has been to 
diminish vastly, and in some places to abolish 
the sale of ardent spirits. In Lancaster, the shire 
town of the adjoining county of Grant, one of 
the most populous in the State, I am told there is 
not now a retailer of liquors to be found. In 
Platteville, a large village in the same county, I 
believe there is but one. A man under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating drinks recently committed 


within 4t, certainly very remarkable and quite 
characteristic of the age. 

Among my letters of introduction, I hal one 
to a gentleman of Ludlow, a town just on the 
borders of Herefordshire. In the course of our 
conversation he informed me that he belonged to 
a collection—he would not call it sect—of breth- 
ren, whose religious services he should be very 
glad to have me attend. After some inquiries, I 
found that they were men who had separated 
themselves from various sects and churches, and 
who met with the idea of restoring the worship 
of God to apostolic simplicity. They had no 
settled form of worship—no minister—no creed 
—no church officers—and no distinct organiza- 
tion asa church. They simply met, a company 
of believers in Christ, in a plain room, and 
there, as the spirit moved each one, he rose to 
pray, or preach, or reada hymn. They wished, 
he said, to include in their company every one 


his church, taking from it many of the most spir- 
itual, active Christians. I suspect, however, 
generally “the reform” has reached the Church 
of England much more than the Independents. 
On Sabbath evening, | accompanied my friend 
to their place of worship, a little, plain room, in 
which some 40 or 50 persons were assembled. 
As each one came to his seat, he kneeled on the 
floor in short prayer, before joining in the exer- 
cises. The audience seemed composed of vari- 
ous classes. Some were women of refinement and 
education apparently, while there were men there 
of wild, rough faces, and others wholooked like 
intelligent men of the middle classes. Yet, one 
could not but noties, on the faces of nearly all, 
a peculiar expression of enthusiasm or earnest- 
hess, as of men on some great enterprise. The 
services opened with a song, sung in sweet, 
heart-felt tones, and the simple, earnest prayer 
which followed seemed joined in from the heart 
by all. I could not but be reminded of what the 
primitive Christians must have been, in the wor- 
shipand in the appearance of those met together. 
One man appeared to lead the exercises,—and 
when the time came for the sermon, he went be- 
hind a little desk and delivered his address, 
afterwards calling on one of the members for a 
prayer. Except in the deep attention of the 
worshipers, there was no improvement at all on 
one of our Congregational prayer meetings. 
The sermon was rambling and common-place, 
and, as far ae I could learn, the only difference 
between the appointment of their preacher and 
ours is, that ours is chosen with reference to his 
qualifications, and theirs to some imagined “ call 
of the Spirit.” The Independent minister called 
my attention to some peculiarities of this work 
of the Spirit. When a stranger was there, who 
could speak well, no one of the brethren was 
“moved” to rise and offer himself as their 
preacher, and it was curious to see, that after a 
while, if a man proved skilled in exhorting, he 
was moved constantly to preach, 

The next day, after attending this meeting, I 
arrived in Hereford, and at once was met by one 
of the Brethren, who had heard of me as a 
stranger and one interested in their society. 
Therg were three of us together, yet he insisted 
on our going to his house and staying with him 
while we were in the city. I was told that in 
hospitality to strangers, as well as in many other 
things, our host often thus imitated apostolic 
times. And if simple earnestness and the most 
self-sacrificing kindness are evidences of “ prim- 
itive Christianity,” these men had certainly come 
very near it. 

The next morning at breakfast we met a com- 
pany of his friends, and i shall not soon forget 
the impression which those earnest, simple- 
hearted men made upon me. In many circles, 
one would be repelled by such constant use of 
religious phrases, but in them it did not seem 
like cant” at all—rather the usual expression 
with them of true feeling. It was a company 
too well worth considering. Opposite me sat a 
middle-aged gentleman, whe had been a Major- 
General in the East India service, and who be- 
longed to one of the first families in the king- 
dom. Yet he had given up his commission and 
his position in society for the sake of doing good 
as an humble Christian. His pay, too, he had 
refused, believing it inconsistent for a religious 
man to receive money for services of such a na- 
ture. He had been a scholar also, and had writ- 
ten a dictionary of the Mapratta tongue. Be- 
sides him, there was a lieutenant in the Navy, 
who had thrown up his commission from similar 
religious scruples, and a prominent surgeon of 
the city, devoted, like the rest, to Christian efforts 
almost entirely. They had been to a prayer 
meeting, and the conversation, with the Bible 
open on the table, commenced at once on a 
passage in John. It was beautiful, the simple, 
natural way they all conversed of religious 
topics—no straining for sanctity, but easily and 
earnestly, as men usually would speak of weigh- 
ty political matters. But, free as is the plan of 
these Brethren, I am sorry to say that in real lib- 
erality they do not go beyond most other sects. 
The conversation that morning and indeed all I 
had with them showed they were quite as exclu- 
sive in some respects as any sectarians. ‘They 
have no creed,” yet in effect they do have a 
strict one, as every new member is carefully ex- 
amined on his opinions. The Independent cler- 
gyman at Hereford tells me, that most he has 
known are men of the Church of England, and that 
they have just grasped a few great ideas, which 
the Independents have been preaching since the 
time of Cromwell. And certainly, as compared 
with the Church, their religious character is most 
simple and free. It was curious to notice, as an 
illustration of English manners, that all these 
men, the most spiritual of the whole community, 
took their beer or wine as regularly as we would 
our tea. 

The conversation during breakfast turned on 
the Roman Catholics. Most of them went so far 
as to doubt whether any Papist ever could be a 
Christian. The Major disagreed with them, and 
it was noble, the enthusiasm with which he 
spoke of the pure and earnest Pascal. Gener- 
ally, however, their feeling toward men of dif- 
ferent doctrinal opinions was much like that of 
other sectarians. 

However, with all their defects, the Plymouth 
Brethren are beautiful instances of humble, ear- 
nest Christians, and J shall always look back 
with real gratitude to the most unexpected cour- 
tesy and kindness I received from them. 

Cc. L. 


_— 


FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, June 13. 

To the Editors of the Independent. ss 

GenTLemeN :—A survey of Paris ard its envi- 
rons, from a summit like that of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe de I'Etoile, the Column of July, the 
Column of the Place Vendéme, or the dome of 
the Panthéon, from all of which hights I have 
taken a look out, is a thing to be desired. The 
elevation of the Panthéon is the greatest of any 
building in the city, but the position of the Arc 
de Triomphe is the best, and as it was my first 
love, so it remains my last. The Arc, in one 
direction, looks down the avenue of the Champs 
Elysees, across the Place de la Concorde, through 
the Garden of the Tuilleries to the Palace, mak- 
ing a distance of about two miles; and in the 
opposite direction, or that of the route to St. 
Germain, the line being continuous and the same 
with the one from the Champs Elysées, it has a 
longer reach still, while it also glances right and 
left through other openings. But then it looks 
indefinitely beyond the Palace of the Tuilleries, 
beyond the immediate route to St. Germain, be- 
yond all avenues right and left, and sweeps in 
the Champ de Mars, St. Cloud, the Garden of 





who loved Jesus, whatever might be his opinions 
on theoretic matters—whether he were a Baptist, 
or Calvinist, or Churchman. They wished to 
free themselves from the false forms which had 


Plymouth, 





been thrown around pure religion, and to give 
themselves up to simple worship and a pure life. 
They had no name, he said, asa sect—they were 
merely “Brethren *—others called them “ Ply- 
mouth Brethren,” as the movement first began in 
1 was much interested in his ac- 
count and resolved to attend their meeting on 
the next day. This attempt to recover “apos- 
tolic simplicity ” commenced, it seems, about ten 
years ago, and now through Herefordshire, and 
in Bristol and Bath, there are numerous Chris- 
tians, some men of rank and wealth, known as 
“Plymouth brethren.” The Independent minis- 


Plants, Pére Ia Chaise, Montmatre, palaces and 
their grounds, the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
columns, fortresses, churches, public edifices, the 
domes of the Invalides and the Panthéon, the 
boulevards, the river Seine, distant and different 
hights, even all that belongs to Paris, and to the 
broad belt of villages and places that girdle it, 
till the whole of this populous basin, this vast 
amphitheater, this region of old time, this seat 
of civilization, learning, institutions, and histo- 
rieal centuries, of living millions, mighty men, 
mightier cliques and masses, lies open to your 
eye! 
The Celebrated cemetery of Pére la Chaise is 
more literally a “city of the cead,” as I appre- 
hend, than any other similar place in existence. 
It has its regular paved streets, with sidewalks, 


a 








rows of stone mansions, fully inhabited; its 
lanes, and alleys, and courts, and crowded neigh- 
borhoods of buildings; its pablie square, or 
more strictly, its central cireus, with its own 
kind of Jofty column there ; its main street, or 
broadway, more frequented and fashionable ; its 
church edifice, on rising ground, and with an un- 
obstructed front; its stinted gardens and plats, 
where yet private hands cultivate shrubs and 
flowers; its lordly and its mean dwellings ; 1ts 
quarters for those of diverse rank in wealth and 
station. But noone can fail to be strack by the 
peeuliar feature of streets, so much like the 
traveled streets of a city cf the living. 

The monuments of the cemetery are very va- 
rious, but a good many incline to the form of a 
small temple. The taste is liable to be fanciful 
and extravagant, but not so much beyond our own 
tendencies at home as one might at first expect. 
The spirit of this remark applies in both ways to 
the inscriptions. Imitation paper rings, of differ- 
ent colors, are profusely hung over the graves, 
and on the monuments, and are constantly renew- 
ed, often having a roof prepared to protect a whole 
row crowded together, while other mementoes of 
affection abound. The symbol of the cross, in 
marble and wood, is everywhere. You meet 
with many of the great names of France there, 
but the cemetery has existed only half a century, 
and for other reasons also these names are scat- 
tered in other places. The tomb of Abelard and 
Heloisa consists of a rectangular chapel of the 
Saxon style of the 13th century, and was formed 
out of the ruins of the abbey of the Paraclete, 
which Abelard founded, and of which Heloisa 
was the first abbess. La Fontaine has a ceno- 
taph, that is crowned by a fox in black marble, 
and ornamented with two bas-reliefs in bronze, 
one representing the fable of the wolf and the 
stork ; and the other, the wolf and the lamb. 
A white marble temple, to the memory of a Rus- 
sian countess, cost $50,000. The device of 
hands seeming to be reached from graves, lying 
side by side, and then joined, as in the case of a 
husband and wife forexample, is repeated sev- 
eral times. 

IT could not but feel, with all my satisfaction 
at my visit to Pére la Chaise, how much greater 
are the advantages offered in the places of burial 
at Mount Auburn and Greenwood, or in Salem, 
Springfield, Philadelphia, and many other towns 
in the United States, compared with these here, 
from almost any point of view. 

The palaces and grounds of such grand spots 
as the Louvre, the Luxembourg, St. Cloud, and 
Versailles, show what can be done by wealth 
and labor, and taste and genius, and time, and 
regal prerogative—for it occurred, at least, under 
the power last named. In the way of combining 
outward architectural display and internal finish 
with a magnificent collection of nearly two 
thousand paintings and pieces of sculpture, and 
all this with such gardens and park as are there, 
[expect to meet with nothing that can equal 
what was once the royal residence at Versailles. 
The Louvre can surpass it in one way, Fontain- 
bleau in another, and | cannot give up my admi- 
ration of the English parks even in the presence 


occupy as many hands for as many years; and 
if one will fix the number of feet, he can cypher 
out the number of hands’and years. We saw 
all the processes, and felt pained with sympathy 
for the workmen that for so long a time, and 
through so much doing and undoing, they must 
wait for the results of their labor. And yet, are 
Wwe not all such workmen? The warp is verti- 
cal, and the workman stands at the back of the 
canvas, with the model behind him, to which he 
turns a most deferential and ready eye. In the 
six rooms they employ between one and two 
hundred men. The carpets manufactured here 
are considered far superior to the Persian, and 
they can be furnished at a cost of from 60,000 
to 150,000 franes, though none are sold by the 
government. 

Last week, on Friday, there was a great re- 
view of troops by the President in the Champs 
de Mars. This military ground is an immense 
field, without turf, lying between the Ecole Mili- 
taire, or the old military school, and the Seine, 
and flanked by ditches fated with stone, and 
having four rows of trees on each of its long 
sides. The President, attended by the Ministers 
of War and Foreign Affairs, in uniform, and by 
a numerous staff, was escorted by a body of lan- 
cers across the Pont de Jena, which bridge 
directly fronts the large building already named 
at the other extremity of the field. Gen, Chan- 
garnier commanded, and was accompanied by 
Gen. Perrot, commandant of the national guard, 
and Gen, Legendre, commandant of the artillery 
of Paris. The three generals received the Presi- 
dent, who had been cheered on by the cries of 
the spectators, and who made a good appearance 
on horseback, and I doubt not a better one than 
his uncle Napoleon himself, for he did not excel, 
as is well known, in this way. Some six bat- 
talions and nine regiments were drawn up in 
most extended lines, consisting of the gendarmerie 
mobile, chasseurs, troops of the line, carabineers, 
dragoons, lancers, hussars, and artillery; and 
did they not make a bold and splendid show of 
unhappy and wicked war! The wind was strong, 
and the dust flew, so that when they wheeled, 
“jin serried ranks,” and trod the plain for the re- 
view, and the clanking of arms, and the rattling of 
wheels, and commandsand shouts were commin- 
gled, it was not difficult to fancy the actual pres- 
ence of a commencing strife! And the thousands 
and thousands of spectators, kept at a distance 
from the field by the strict tule of good military 
order, helped make one feel that a great matter 
was just about to be brought to the decision of 
arms and blood, and that these lookers-on were 
to receive into their own breasts the agonies of 
anxiety, and of unavailing and unappeased sor- 
rows, for the fall of the slain! 

It is by no unnatural process that my mind 
leaps away from this topic to that Cuban affair. 
Oh, my country! dost thou not know that, 
though thou shouldst be able to brave the indig- 
nant sentiments of Europe, and the arms of any 
one of her nations, or of all of them united, 
thou canst not, thou canst not always continue 
to withstand the force of thy own examples, and 
of such a spirit on thyself! 


of all similar grounds here; but where, where In haste, as always, R. 8. T. 
do so many things meet together as in that un- at 2 

dertaking of Louis XIV, and the work of later LETTER FROM DR. BRADLEY, OF SIAM. 
hands? He is supposed to have expended forty HTiQing . 

millions sterling upon it, occupying 30,000 sol- Te the Rawore-f tha tad — en 


diers there at a time, in addition to other laborers 
and artists, and his successors carried forward 
the undertaking, piling up buildings, and helping 
the hand of nature without, so that the last mon- 
arch, Louis Philippe, laid out fifteen millions of 
francs, principally in paintings that illustrate 
the name of France from the earliest to the 
most recent times. And now the new Republic 
is showing her hand there in depicting, on the 
largest panels, what remained to be exhibited, 
and I might a!most say, events that are not yet 
complete. I gazed and walked, and walked and 
gazed, for three or four hours in the rooms of 
the palace, traveling several miles amid paintings 
simply ; then was occupied about as many hours 
in traversing among parterres of many a name, 
and dissimilar fountains, through avenues, and 
paths, and alleys; through thickets and open 
greens, by the orangery, by flowers in beds, and 
flowers in borders; along colonnades of statues, 
and sides of large bodies of water; in “ ball- 
room” grove, “green-round” grove, “triumphal 
arch” grove, and “ grove of the domes ;” in north 
quincunx and south quincunx; in the king’s 


GenTLeMEN :—The object of this letter shall be 
to give you some account of the island, town and 
country of Singapore. The island is situated at 
the southern extremity of the Malayan penin- 
sula, and separated from it by a very narrow 
channel. The latitude and longitude of the 
town are 1 deg. 17 min. North and 104 deg. East. 
The greatest length of the island, which extends 
nearly East and West, is 251% miles, and its 
average width about 14 miles. It comprises 
about 200,000 square acres, 50,000 of which are 
under cultivation, or, more properly speaking, 
stripped of their aboriginal forests, and the re- 
mainder are covered with primitive jungle of lofty 
timber and dense underwood. The surface of 
the island is very beautifully variegated with 
hills and dales. Its highest land is called Bukit 
Tima, and is §00 feet above high-water mark. 
The island is surrounded by coral formation. 
Some of the most beautiful specimens of coral 
are found in these parts. The rivers of Singa- 
pore are necessarily small, but they are numer- 
ous. There are some extensive marshes on the 
island, all of which, if I mistake not, are under 


garden, and down the grass carpet; and then 
ona subsequent day, an American gentleman 


off from the broad openings on the east front o 


palace, gardens and park of Versailles. 


are dependencies of what we ha 


dilection for this place. 


see the king back again. 


was prepared to see company. 


ment. 


to answer, the Sévres artists. 


had for 200 francs apiece, and vases, that wi 


who has there a summer’s residence, took my 
companion and myself in his family barouche 
for a ride around the “grand canal,” that leads 


the house, in which ride new avenues and unex- 
pected ranges, and yet fresh forms of ornamental 
grounds, constantly appeared; and yet, I feel 
that I have seen a small portion only of the 


At the extremity of the park there are the 
royal mansions, known as the Grand and Petit 
Trianon, with all that appertains Py them, which 

already con- 
templated, but I have not thus far had a glimpse 
of them. The original enclosures, if [ mistake 
not, formed a circuit of thirty leagues, more or 


The palace at St. Cloud is more of a living 
palace, where splendid rooms and splendid fur- 
niture seem to breathe of occupants, than any- 
thing of the kind that I have met here—fox it 
must be kept in mind that under the Republic 
these royal palaces are museums, barracks, and 
empty spaces, more than the centers of courts. 
St. Cloud, to which the President resorts, com- 
mands a most delightful view of Paris, five or 
six miles distant. Napoleon had a marked pre- 
It was from here that 
Louis Philippe took his final departure, and our 
guide looked for the very prints of his steps to 
show them to us, and as one who would like to 
The artificial cascade 
here is a celebrated affair, abounding in falls, 
basins, and jets d'eau, one of which last throws 
up 5000 gallons of water per minute, and reaches 
the hight of 140 feet. Napoleon had a tall 
square tower built, on a suitable spot, for a wide 
view, called the Lantern of Diogenes, being a 
copy of the monument of Lysicrates at Athens, 
and the light here could tell at Paris whether he 


The village of Sévres is easily visited in con- 
nection with St. Cloud. It is as ancient as the 
6th century, and is celebrated for ite manufactory 
of porcelain, which is sustained by the govern- 
Specimens of the ware there exhibit the 
most exquisite workmanship, and the various 
paintings upon them have an unsurpassed deli- 
eacy and richness. If it be asked, “Who can 
paint like nature ™ T should almost be tempted 
Very decent 
dining-plates, or certainly smaller ones, can be 


>| tidal influence, and consequently, as I judge, not 
>| sources of febrific miasm. 

Granite and sand-gravel form the mineral por- 
tions of the soil of the island. The ether parts 
are made up of animal and vegetable deposits. 
{| It is thought that the valley of Singapore town 
has by natural processes been redeemed from the 
sea, within a period of no great extent. One 
reason among others for this conclusion is, that 
a gentleman of the place found a piece of wood 
with an augur-hole in it, forty feet below the 
surface of the ground. The soil of the valleys 
and plains is accounted very good, but that of 
the hills rather. sterile, though a stranger would 
not thus judge from the appearance of a few 
primitive trees that are here and there left upon 
them, and ‘from the luxuriant appearance of the 
nutmeg-orchards which his delighted eyes be- 
hold skirting their sides. But more of this in 
the sequel. 

The town of Singapore is situated on the 
south side of the island, on both sides of a river 
of the same name. It makes but a little show 
as you approach it from the sea. Even when 
you come to the anchorage, which is from four 
to five miles distant from the landing, and view 
it from the quarter-deck, you will see nothing 
indicative of a large town. You will see a 
beautiful beach, with a range of European man- 
sions on the farther side of the street fronting 
the beach, having wide spaces between them, 
and charming front yards well stocked with 
shrubbery of everlasting foliage and bloom. Di- 
rectly in front you will see one of the loveliest 
church edifices your eyes ever rested upon, being 
much isolated from all other buildings, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful bamboo-hedge, and look- 
ing directly towards you, It has a figure of the 
Cross of Christ on the top of its spire. It is 
the church of St. Andrews, belonging to and oc- 
cupied by the English Episcopalians. From its 
being crowned with a cross, an American would 
suppose that it was built by Roman Catholics ; 
but such is not the fact. In the rear of this 
church, a few rods distant, you will see two- 
story English, German and French dwellings, all 
having their four-sided roofs covered with red 
earthen tiles. A little farther in the back-ground, 
rises another lofty church-spire, crowned with a 
cross also: this belongs to the French Jesuits of 
the place. These two spires are the only ones 
that are to be seen, and probably the only two 
in town. There are, however, two other Euro- 
pean churches in the place, the one an Armenian 
I! } and the other Indo-Portuguese, which latter is 
Roman Catholic. 


more than match them, at 70,000 francs the pair. 
It was here, I beljeve, or at least after the style 
existing here, that the Table of the Marshalls 
was finished for Napoleon, which is now in the 
collection of the late Madame Tussaud in Lon- 
don, and whose likenesses of those military men 
are considered exact, and are as finely touched 
as one could well imagine. 

This reminds me of the Gobelins tapestry and 
carpet manufactory, which in some respects is 
still more remarkable. Here artists paint with 
yarn, and use spools for brushes. My compan- 
ion had the ungallant forgetfulness to say that 
it put to shame all the crewel work of the fair- 


Continuing your view still from a ship in the 
harbor, which looks northward upon the town, 
you will see westward of the English church a 
quarter of a mile, the mouth of Singapore river, 
crowded with Malay sampans, cargo-boats, and 
a great variety of native small craft, with and 
without sails, going in and out of the river. On 
the left bank of it, is a small battery, and on the 
right a tasty town-hall and other government 
buildings. If you are just in the right position 
to look into the river a ittle way, you may have 
a glimpse—and but a glimpse—of the blocks of 
mercantile buildings on the left bank. Your at- 





to the signal-staff which stands on the top of 
Government-hill, perhaps a half mile north of 
the city. Near to it you will see a variety of 
Bungalo buildings, plain and neat, having wea- 
ther-beaten atlap-leaf roofs, sided with whitened 
boards, and windowed and doored with green 
Venetian blinds. This is the standing residence 
of the governors of the island. It is now occu- 
pied by the Hon. Colonel Butterworth, governor 
of the British possessions in the Straits of Ma- 
lacea, which ineliide Singapore, Malacca, Pin- 
cony, and the province of Wellesley, in the 
midst of the Siamese territory, opposite to Pin- 
cony. The hill about whichT have been speaking 
is 100 feet high, and most charmingly variegated 
with open fields; here and there a lofty forest- 
tree, nutmeg-orchards, flower-gardens, &c. Such 
is a bird's-eye view of Singapore, as seen from 
the harbor. But little of the city and suburbs 
can be seen from this point of observation, be- 
cause the buildings are all on a plain, and all of 
them only two stories high. 

Now allow me to conduct you from shipboard 
into town. There are no piers here upon which 
you can step from the ship and walk indepen- 
dently whither you will. The only way of get- 
ting ashore is to take a boat, of which you will 
never find any lack. Some half dozen companies 
of Malaysor Klings (natives of Southern India), are 
now teasing usto employ them. Their sampans 
are singular looking things, being very long and 
sharp, and covered in the middle with Cajany 
leaves sewed together. They will take some 
two or three of us for one Java rupee, which is 
383g cents. We accept of the offer of the best 
looking leader among them, and go down into 
his boat. We find it very tottery and apparently 
dangerous; but it is more apparent than real. 
Our half dozen men, or less as it may be, lay 
hold of their little oars with their dart-shaped 
blades, and very quickly pull us ashore. Here 
at the landing we find ourselves among a perfect 
jam of boats and a perfect Babel of tongues. 
We crowd our way through and go up the steps, 
where we are assailed by a host of palanquin 
runners. Although you understand not a word 
they say, you cannot but know that they all 
want you to get into their several carriages ; for 
they will pull and haul you about just like an 
Albauian runner; and by their motions you 
cannot but know that each one is praising his 
own palanguin and pony above all others ; and 





they talk on and talk loudly and earnestly, just 
as if you understood all they say. We make 
as good a selection as we can in the confusion 
of the momentyand take seats in one of their 
palanquins. It is a small four-wheeled carriage, 
just large enough to seat four adults. The seats 
are covered by avery tasty flat-roofed house, 
enclosed with small, green Venetian blinds, made 
so that you may simply turn the slats and look 
out through the interstices, or drop each leaf of 
blinds down whelly out of your way, and thus 
have an open wis: ‘ow. This isthe more comfort- 
able in the coo! of the day, but the former more 
pleasant in the glare af this powerful sun. 

The poney is about the size of an ordinary 
yearling colt, and looks as if he might be very 
fleet. The driver stands on his right side, hold- 
ing him by a halter with the left hand, and a 
rattan in his right. All being ready, he in- 
quires, “Galan *”—‘ shalll go?” A nod of the 
head is enough. He starts his poney with a 
slap of the rattan, and trots off with him, keep- 
ing by his side and holding the halter. Pres- 
ently he and his off-horse are on the gallop to- 
gether. I dare not say how rapidly we go, lest 
{ should seem to be extravagant. We pass 
quickly over the macademized streets of the city, 
having scarcely time to fix in your’mind a cor- 
rect idea; and but for the fact that I have passed 
them slowly, I would not attempt to describe 
them. The streets in the dense parts of the 
town are rather narrow, but smooth as a house- 
floor, and remarkably clean and free from dust. 
We find unbroken lines of two-storied mercan- 
tile houses on either side of the streets, which 
are plastered without as well as within. Hence, 
they are all white or whitish, excepting the win- 
dows and doors, which are enclosed with green 
Venetian blinds. The ux lec-story of these build- 
ings is so arranged in froat as to form a verandah 
or porch all along on either side of the streets. 
This is from six to eight feet wide, the upper 
story being supported over it by arched pillars 
of plastered brick, some four or five feet apart. 
Every few feet you will see a little variety of 
store or provision shops, or tailor or cabinet- 
maker, or chair-maker or tinsmith’s shop, opening 
into these verandahs from behind. Each kind of 
these shops is usually found clustered together. 
Most of them are kept by Chinese and Kiings. 
The latter are remarkable for having a little of 
almost everything, specimens of which you will 
see strung along at one or both sides of the ve- 
randah. But I must not now dwell longer on 
these matters. Suffice it to say that a lively be- 
liever in Christ cannot ride through these streets 
without being deeply impressed with a sense of 
the vastness of the multitudes of the heathen, 
and the greatness of the work of leading them 
to the Savior of sinners. 


As we do not think of taking lodgings in the 
midst of the city, we will ride on until we get 
into its suburbs. Presently our galloping driver 
and poney bring us thither. Here we are charmed 
with the most beautiful streets we ever saw, and 
with the close view of the capacious and very 
neat though not splendid mansions of the Euro- 
peans. Each one stands in the center of a large 
court, the front ground of which is adorned with 
a great variety of ever-flourishing and ever- 
blooming shrubbery. We enter one of the plain- 
est and smallest of these houses, which is the 
one in which I now write; and it does not hap- 
pen to have much of a court and none at all of 
a shrubbery-yard. It has two high stories built 
of plastered brick, having many doors and win- 
dows, all of them very large and enclosed with 
neat Venetian blinds. There is no glass at- 
tached to them, because all the space they occupy 
is needed as much for ventilation as for light. 
The rooms are nearly all large, very high be- 
tween joints, and airy. The floor of the lower 
story is made of red earthen tiles, some fourteen 
inches square, laid in cement which is spread upon 
the ground. The rooms on this floor are always 
quite cool, with all the windows open. Our 
meals are all taken in the lower hall, but we do 
not sleep below, because it is considered un- 
healthy. We do not often feel much oppressed 
by the heat in our upper rooms in the middle of 
the day, if we take care to shut out the glare of 
the light, by shutting some of our window- 
blinds and leaving the slats open. No tempera- 
ture of weather can be more comfortable than 
that of our evenings and mornings, with every 
door and window of our house open. 

The three families of the reinforcement of our 
mission in Siam occupy this house, having rented 
it for a month, awaiting an opportunity to sail 
to our destination in Bangkok. Here we live in 
a very simple way, denying ourselves very many 
things which are considered by the Europea..s 
here as indispensable to comfort and health ; and 
we love to do so, because the cause of our Re- 
deemer seems to require it. Our wives have each 
a good tact to conform their household affairs to 
circumstances as they shall transpire. They 
can and do convert our chests and boxes into 
pleasant tables, bedsteads, &c., for the purpose 
of saving the expense of purchasing furniture 
and taking it to Siam. We rented this house 
because we could have it for any length of time 
we pleased, and because we could live much 
cheaper together in one house, boarding at one— 











ter at Ludlow told me it had almost broken up 


and trees in exact rows, where stand the long 


est fingers. A piece of a few feet square will tention will very likely be attracted, first of all, 


and that our own—table, than in any other way. 


Had we taken our board at a private boarding- 


house of only medium rank, we should have 
had to pay not less than $84 per week. The 
number of our family is eleven—six adults and 
five children. By close economy we manage to 
live for about $30 per week. 

I will subjoin a tabular view of the inhabi- 
tants of the island of Singapore, according to @ 
census taken in November and December, 1849. 
I am indebted for this table—as I am also for 
many of the facts which I communicate—to an 
excellent monthly journal published in this city, 
under the editorial charge of J. R. Logan. 

Yours in the Gospel of Christ, 
D. B. Brapiey. 
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BY OUR IRISH CORRESPONDENT. 





The prevalent distress in Ireland is attested 
by such distressing incidents as the following : 


“Srneurar Reverse or Fortune.—A gentle- 
man of highly respectable family and connections, 
the owner in fee of different estates not many miles 
from Newport, in this county, and which realized 
until very recently a rental over £1000 a year, died 
within the last few weeks a recipient of in-door relief 
within one of the Dublin workhouses! The father of 
the unfortunate gentleman referred to had been at 
one time high sheriff of this county, held the com- 
mission of the peace for the counties of Clare, Lime- 
rick, and Tipperary; was the possessor in his life- 
time of over twenty fee-simple and freehold estates, 
and a courtier in the reign of George the Fourth, 
with whom he was a close companion and favorite 
when Prince of Wales. The remnant of the family 
estates, which are heavily encumbered, will we be- 
lieve be put up for sale in the Incumbered Estates 
Court in the month of June, the order for sale having 
been made absolute some months since.”—Nenagh 
Guardian, 


The Orangemen of Ulster are generally adopt- 
ing a peaceful and patriotic policy, and emphati- 
cally abandoning their former political hostility 
to the Roman Catholics. We take the following 
extract from an address just published by the 
Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland : 


“One thing we must never forget. All that man 
can do against us will be as nothing—all that man 
can do to aid us will be as nothing, unless so far as 
our Almighty Raler is pleased to ordain—and we 
cannot seek his favor unless we submit to the laws 
enacted by those whom he has set in authority. We 
must obey ‘for conscience sake.’ ‘There is nota trial 
that befalls us as a body or as individuals, in which 
we are not bound to recognize an occasion of obedi- 
ence proposed to us by a merciful God. And if the 
ordinary accidents of fife may thus be instrumental 
for our good, how careful should we be to respect and 
obey in the laws of our country some gracious par- 
pose of an Almighty Father. 

“ Let it be, then, our word of hope, as it is of duty, 
to say— For conscience’ sake we will obey the law— 
with a true conscience we will be steadfast to the 
principles of our Society—and the more angrily our 
open enemies rage against us, and the more insidi- 
ously treacherous assailants seek our overthrow, the 
more cordially will we cement our bonds of brother- 
hood—the more warmly will we cherish principles 
and feelings of loyalty to our gracious Sovereign, 
good will toward all men, and stout fidelity to the 
laws and ordinances of our time-honored institu- 


It is painful to witness the subserviency to 
the government, and the hostility to the interests 
of the people, that are produced by the connec- 
tion of Protestant churches with the State. 
Readers of the following should know that Dr. 
Cooke receives a large annua! salary from the 
English government. 


MEETING OF THE SYNOD OF BELFAST. 

This Synod met in Mr. Knox’s meeting-house, 
Linen-hall-street, at 12 o’clock, and Mr. Dill was 
unanimously elected Moderator. 

Mr. Rodgers, with some introductory observa- 
tions, moved the following overture ; 

“That this Synod petition Parliament, that what- 
ever measure they may adopt to adjust the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, such measure shall 
secure to the tenant farmers of Ulster, in all its in- 
tegrity, the prscriptiveusage in that province, known 
by the name of tenant-right.” 

A lengthened discussion ensued, during which 
several members urged him to withdraw it, among 
whom was Dr. Cooke. Mr. Rodgers, however, 


the motion was suffered to pass without a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Rodgers then read a copy of a petition to 
Parliament, which he had prepared. 

Dr. Cooke was determined to discuss it para- 
graph by paragraph, as in his opinion the senti- 
ments contained in it were neither more nor less 
than rank communism, and revolutionary. The 
doctrines might do very well on the Bourse in 





Paris, but they would not do there. 


persisted in pressing his motion, and at length- 


ER 86. 


Mr. Johnston, of Tullylish—Show us how 
that is? 

Mr. Rodgers wished the house to hear the 
clause to which Dr. Cooke referred—that clause 
merely prayed that the property of the poor man 
should be placed on the same footing as that of 
the rich man, and he thought that the poor man 
had as good a right to protection as the richest 
man in the kingdom. 

The petition was then read, emendations bav- 
ing been made at the suggestion of Dr. Cooke: 
To tux Riant Hon. anv Honorantr tux Commons 


or Great Brrrarms anv lngcanp IN PaRLiaAMENT 
ASSEMBLED. 


The Petition of the Synod t, assembled at its 
tmnat theatre Matting a Bitjot, 





Humsry srowrrn—That 
nessed with extreme concern social evils which b 
arisen in Ireland from the i state of the 
relations between landlord and tenant, and especially in 
consequence of the want of legal security on behalf of 
the fruits of tenant industry. That, as a remedy for 
these evils, which are extensively injurious to society in 
this country, your honorable house will sanction a mea- 
sure giving the authority of statute law to the custom 
known in Ulster as tenant-right, and establishing in the 
other provinces of [reland an equitable principle of ten- 
ant compensation. 


Dr. Cooke contended that it would put the 
Synod in a very great difficulty if it went forth 
to the world that they as a body sanctioned this 
memorial. In matters ecclesiastical they were 
bound by the majority, but the question of peti- 
tioning Parliament on the subject of tenant-right 
was not an ecclesiastical matter. He was always 
favorable to tenant-right. Some of his kind 
friends said he was hedging ; those who said so 
did not know what honesty was. 

Mr. Rodgers submitted that the language of 
Dr. Cooke was not such as should be allowed in 
their assembly ; and he would put itto the house 
whether it should be suffered. 

Dr. Cooke—Put it if you like. 

Mr. Rodgers—Well, I will put it. 

At this stage of the proceedings the Moderator 
interfered, and suggested that avy further refer- 
ence to the allusions made by Dr. Cooke should 
drop, a suggestion which was at once complied 
with by Mr. Rodgers. 

Mr. Dill Jeft the chair, and took part with Dr. 
Cooke, and condemned the course taken by Rev. 
Messrs. Dobbin and Rutherford at the Banbridge 
meeting. ° 

Mr. Dobbin acknowledged he was at the ten- 
ant-right meeting at Banbridge, that he spoke 
there fearlessly and independently, as correct!y 
reported in The Banner and The Whig, and by 
those reports he was willing to abide—he had 
nothing to regret or to apologize for. 

Dr. Cooke said the opponents of this petition 
had not stood on the same platform with the 
priests of the church of Rome, nor were they 
told by any one of them, after hearing a Presby- 
terian minister speak, that he really imagined 
that he was in Tipperary. They had not sullied 
their individual character, for none of them had 
gone on a deputation to Dublin to meet the satel- 
lites of Daniel O'Connell, now no mgre, or to 
meet the tag-rag and bob-tail of the Repealers— 
they had avoided bad practices and bad company. 


our petitioners have 








The petition was then adopted. lerne. 
(SELECTION. 
Dr. Nelson’s Book, and the Child of Pious 
Parents, 
“ Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
It shan’t deceive their hope,” &c. 


Mr. B., now a prominent lawyer of this county, 
was born of pious parents, in a flourishing com- 
mercial town in Virginia. His father was for 
many years an elder of the Presbyterian Church, 
and withala man of large business, and very 
wealthy. But neither the cares of business, nor 
the elating, seducing influence of wealth, led him 
to forsake the law of the Lord. In his business 
affairs, and in his family, he scrupulously feared 
God and “ walked with” him—daily called his 
household, children and servants, around the do- 
mestic altar, opened to them all the scriptures, 
and “ blessed” them like David with the voice of 
praise and prayer. Meantime, the wife and 
mother, not satisfied that her duties to her son 
were fully met at the common altar of the family, 
often took him to her own closet, and there com- 
mended him to God in earnest, impressive prayer. 
Of her pious watchfulness and care, young B. 
was deprived in his childhood by herdeath. At 
an early age, he entered William and Mary Col- 
lege—where, beyond the wholesome restraints of 
home, he mingled freely with gay associates, and 
became deeply immersed in dissipating pleasures, 
This was unknown, (as it usually is,) till after- 
wards, to his indulgent and unsuspecting father. 
As may be supposed, young B. left college little 
benefited by the mental discipline there afforded, 
but with a livel Y, vigorous taste for the pleasures 
and gaieties of life, and with a strong aversion to 
the wholesome restraints of religion. 

At this critical period of his history, his too 
confiding father committed to his disposal the 
portion of goods that would naturally fall to him, 
and permitted him to emigrate to the State of Miss- 
issippi to enter the law-office of a distinguished 
statesman, now a member of Congress from that 
State. Unfortunately, this man was a confirmed 
infidel, and made no*scruple of communicating 
his sentiments to the susceptible and confiding 
mind of his new protege. At first, the idea of re- 
jecting the Bible and the faith of his revered 
parents was to young B. shocking and awful — 
but his taste for uncontroiled pleasure had be- 
come strong, while his highly nourished pride 
spurned the resirainis of. religion, and affect- 
ed to despise what he daily heard spoken of as 
the “silly prejudices” and “ superstitious notions” 
of his earlier years. To complete the dreadful 
work, the writings of Paine, Gibbon and Hume, 
and other such, were put into his hands—and 
from these armories of Satan, he was soon a 
well-equipped sceptic—and could scoff and mock 
at the religion of bis parents with the proudest. 
He now confesses, however, that he never in- 
dulged in this last, without the most severe up- 
braidings and compunctions of conscience—often 
recalling, with bitter reflections, early parental 
counsels, and the deep, ineflaceable impressions 
made on his mind by the pious examples and 
daily prayers which waited on his early child- 
hood. A certain address, also, of his godly pas- 
tor, Dr. P., made to the youth of the parish just 
before he left his early home, and closed by an 
affecting prayer, and the impressive reading of 
that hymn in Dr. Nettleton’s collection, 

“ To-day, if ye will hear his voice,” 
these all, would often rise in his troubled memo- 
ry, and occasion painful reflections. » 

Meanwhile, the “Hearer of prayer,” in his 
all-wise Providence, was preparing the way for 
his purposes of grace in restoring the wanderer. 
Oar young friend, generous and reckless of his 
funds, an endorser, and like many others, 
soon lost his all “in one fell swoop”—a proper 
penalty,and not too severe, surely, for rejecting and 
ridiculing that divine Book, one of whose counsels 
is, “Be not thou one of them that strike hands, 
or of them that are surety for debts.” Driven 
now well-nigh to desperation, B. enlisted in a 
division of the army that was just then ordered 
against the Indians in Texas, and was at once 
honored with an appointment in the staff of the 
commanding officer—but was found and rescued 
by his infidel guardian before mentioned, just in 
time to save him from what would, in all proba- 
bility, have proved to him a fatal engagement. 
The individual appointed to his place, was, a. few 
days afterwards, shot down by the Indians while 
executing one of the orders of the commander! 

Passing over intermediate events, in process of 
time, we find young B. emigrating to Missouri, 
with a gentleman’s wardrobe, a good-law library, 
and with barely money enough to meet his ex- 
penses thither, determined to link his fortune to 
some growing town on the Missouri river. In 
this situation, he first landed in B , and in 
the practice of the law, soon gained for himself a 
competent Support and an honorable _ position 
among the brethren of the same profession. He 
still, however, retained with no little firmness his 
infidel principles, At last, he received from a 
friend in Virginia @ letter announcin the sudden 
death of his father—informing him also, that his 
father’s property would fallentirely to his brother, 
and urging upon bim the adoption of his father's 
“ precious faith” and ee oy le as the only 

y now left to him. rk this fact. Had 
he retained the possession and enjoyment of bis 








former property, or now shared equally with his 
brother in his father’s , had perhaps 
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OL 
been irrecoverably lost—for “how hardly sh 
they that have riches,” enter into the kingdom o 
heaven! With mingled feelings of grief, loneli- 
ness and gloom, B. folded this letter, after re-pe- 
rusing all but the closing counsel / and sauntered 
forth for some species 0 diversion. At a little 
distance, a book auction attracted his notice—he 
drew neat. “Nelson on Infidelity” was just then 


i " ienorant of the real nature of the 
Rid anion the auctioneer, and desir- 


ing just then to read something to drown his mel- 
anit the book and went back 
te read it. What was his surprise on ascertaining 
its real contents! One by one the props of his 
infidelity were knocked from under him, and he 
settied down unavoidably upon his early “ preju- 


dices” and faith. He was now in that negative 
state, in which he could no longer attack Chris- 


— and yet would not heartily embrace the 
gospe: 


See now another step in the arrangements of 
Providence. Conversing one day with a brother 
lawyer, who was also an infidel, Mr. B. simply 
stated some of the facts and arguments in Nelson’s 
book—the man was struck with their force, and 
desired the loan of that book, which was readily 
granted. In three weeks time this brother law- 
yet had renounced his infidelity, and connected 

imself by public profession with the Methodist 
Charch! six months later and the man was called 
to die—and when drawing near death, sent for 
Mr. B., and expressed to im the firmness of his 
Faith in that trying hour, and the comfort and 
hope it afforded him. He also declared that he 
red his salvation, under God, to Nelson’s book ; 
thanked our friend for the loan of it, and conclud- 
ed with a most earnest and solemn appeal to him 
to secure the great salvation. One of his latest 
requests was, that Mr. B, would write his obitua- 
ry and state fully to the world the fact and the 
means of his conversion. Our friend wrote his 
obituary, but omitted everything of a religious 
nature. A few months later than this, my first 
porosest acquaintance with Mr. B. commenced. 
found him deeply serious, and desirous appar- 
ently of attending to his salvation at once. His 
main difficulty seemed to be, that according to a 
notion very prevalent in this region, he must 
wait for some mysterious divine operation on his 
heart, after which he would “feel and know” him- 
self to be a Christian—and then he might address 
himself to his religious duties. He was counsel- 
ed to “repent and believe.” He soon set up fami- 
ly worship, in which he finds increasing pleas- 
ure to this day—his wife has lately joined him in 
a ) so profession—their two children have been 
offered to the Lord in baptism, and a happier 
Christian family I have not met on my field, nor 
have I a better helper in the pepél this this 
same Mr.B. “The Cause Cure” he ranks 
next to the Bible—has purchased twenty copies 
and distributed them himself among his associates 
—superintends monthly Tract distribution at the 
county seat where he resides, and has been late- 
My preparing a course of familiar lectures on In- 
delity, which he will soon deliver in the same 
place. He is surely a consistent, active, shining, 
useful Christian. 

Confident that this communication will never 
meet his own eye, I have no hesitation in for- 
warding it to R. for the purpose of increasing, as 
it should, the faith and fidelity of pious parenis, 
and of furhishing to the friends of the Tract So- 
ciety one more illustration of the usefulness of 
Dr. Nelson's “Cause and Cure of Infidelity.”°— 
Genessee Evangelist. 


Che Independent. 


_NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 25. 
EFFICACIOUS DOCTRINE. 


In briefly commenting upon Rev. Mr. Bul- 
finch’s “Communion Thoughts” a few weeks 
since, we spoke of it as expressing the most 
serious Unitarian view of the Lord’s supper, but 
as wanting ‘that highest and alone sufficient 
view of this Sacrament which is given by the 
recognition of the Divinity of Christ, and of his 
work of Atonement.” Thereupon the Christian 
Inquirer reads us a homily upon the danger of 
inferring the truth of a Doctrine from its fitness 
to reach and affect the soul. It acquiesces inthe 
suggestion that the orthodox view of Christ’s 
nature and office makes the Memorial of him 
more affecting and solemn than the Unitarian 
theory can; but it adds that the Romish view 
is more impressive than either, to one who be- 
lieves that, and that the doctrine of Baptismal 
regeneration is a very effective one, but is not 
therefore to be preached or believed. It goes the 
length of directly affirming that “not only the 
real presence, but the Trinity, and the doctrine 
of vicarious Atonement, and the other strong and 
efficacious doctrines of the church,” were adop- 
ted because “ councils asked themselves not what 
was true only or chiefly ; but unconsciously what 
ought to be true to give power and efficacy to 
Christianity, and to make the church and the 
priesthood mighty.” It adds, very properly, that 
preaching must be true, as well as exciting, or 
it will not permanently profit, as it will not 
keep hold on the intelligence and conscience ; 
and with a singular conceitedness, to which the 
columns of the Inquirer have not been wholly 
unused, but which we had hoped to see banished 
evermore from their fair proportions, it says in 
closing, by way of discriminating the position of 
its sect from that of others : 

“ For ourselves, we hope to have patience to 
abide by the least wise, the least popular, the 
least effective views of the Gospel, simply be- 
cause they are true; we doubt not God will 
gerity himself and his Son in them, far more ef- 
ectually, than we could contrive to do by any 
concessions to the hope of immediate popularity 
or visible consequences.” 

To say that we altogether agree with the In- 
quirer in the position that preaching must be 
true in order to be effective, and that we totally 
dissent from it in its reading of Doctrinal His- 
tory—no more believing the doctrine of the Di- 
vine Trinity to have been the result of ‘ pious 
fraud, intended to juggle the Church into a more 
rapid spiritual growth, than we believe the New- 
tonian theory of. gravitation, or the Republican 
doctrine of Civil Government to have been de- 
vised by the same agents, for the same end— 
would be only, of course, to affirm what both 
our readers and our contemporary are already 
aware of. But there is a general aspect of the 
subject suggested by these remarks which we 
would advert to for a moment. 

Doubtless, a doctrine is not"true because it is 

effective ; but if it be intrinsically true, it. is ef- 
fective BECAUSE it is true. It will meet the wants 
of the conscience as nothing else can, being 
true. It will appeal to the emotive nature with 
more impulse and power. It will satisfy the In- 
tellect more fully and permanently. It will en- 
lighten, relieve, humiliate, exalt the soul, at just 
the points where these effects are needed. If we 
believe the soul to have been made in the image 
of God, and in its constitution to be still his 
ehild and representative,—though in its disposi- 
tion depraved, and in its action selfish—we must 
admit this. For the truth, as we receive it, is 
simply the Knowledge of God, communicated to 
us. Itis, the principles and facts which God sees 
to be real, imparted by him to our perception. 
And what the Divine Mind perceives and affirms 
as real and true, must finally speak to us his 
creatures with greatest power. It will not be 
necessarily ‘popular,’ as the Inquirer styles it ; 
for it will be holy in its spirit, and holy in its 
requisitions ; and the disposition to sin, the sel- 
fish propensity, will be resisted by it; the pride 
will be humbled; obedience to God and his law 
will be demanded, It will not be comprehensi- 
ble, probably, in all its parts, by our finite intel- 
ligence; for as the man knows more than the 
child, so the angel more than the man; so God 
more than all. And there would be almost no- 
thing for us to hope for in Heaven, no grand 
advancements and illuminations waiting the 
spirit, and lifting it already on the wings of sub- 
lime anticipation over all press of sorrow and 
temptation—if there were no mysterious things 
in the Revelation of God;—mysterious to us 
now, but waiting to be unfolded to powers exalted, 
and hearts made holy, inthe presence of the Just. 
But the doctrine of God—the rruru in other 
words—whether popular or not, comprehensible 
in its relations or only to be apprehended in its 
separate facts—must meet the Conscience, and 
the renewed Heart, and the bumble yet up-reach- 
ing Intellect, as no devices of error can. 

And when we find such from a re- 
vealed doctrine to the want in the soul, when we 
find ourselves met and satisfied by its principles 
in our inmost religious consciousness, as well as 
n our mental activities and tendencies—this is 











‘properly an indication to us that the doctrine is 
Trath. It is what we should expect it to be if it 
were true, When this has been the with 
multitudes of worshipers in all Christian lands 
and all past Time, the evidence of the reality of 
the Doctrine accumulates. It almost rises to 
demonstration. And when we find that distinctly 
and fully revealed in the Scriptures, involved in 
the very substance and system of their teachings, 
as well as declared in specific and to us unques- 
tionable passages—then we are sure that the 
doctrine is truth... We know it, as we know the 
landscapeto be verily before us; as we know 
the strains of exquisite music to be floating into 
the ear, Our prime, chief, indispensable proof 
must come from the Scriptures ; that proof with- 
out which no other is availing; that proof to 
which no other need be added, in order to its 
completeness, But in connection with this, and 
as secondary to it,—built like a buttress upon its 
solid foundation,—we. may add the evidence 
which comes from the “effectiveness” of the 
doctrine; from its appeals to the soul; from its 
power in humbling pride, stimulating penitence 
and holy resolution, urging to piety and self- 
denial, satisfying the craving for pardon and for 
help, and giving grand views of God and of his 
Government. And it were even more foolish to 
reject or to suspect a truth because it is effective, 
than to affirm an error because it seems 80 too. 
The attempted parallelism instituted by our 
contemporary between the doctrines of Christ's 
Divinity, and of his Atonement for sin, as fitted 
to move the soul,—and the doctrines of transub- 
stantiation and the water-regeneration as adapted 
to do the same,—we cannot but deem entirely fal- 
lacious. It js necessary to the highest effect of 
the Lord’s Supper, even the Inquirer concedes, 
that we recognize Christ its author, as God, man- 
ifest in the flesh for our redemption; working 
out, by the unspeakable sacrifice of Himself, our 
justification and everlasting life; and spiritu- 
ally, personally, present with us at the Supper, 
communing with us and we with him. The 
penitent and pious soul craves these truths. To 
the Scriptures that speak and the hymns that 
sing them it instinctively turns. When it has 
come to believe them, it rests on them in peace. 
Its hope, faith, penitence, joy, veneration, love, 
are all quickened together. It rejoices in the 
presence of its Divine Saviour. It anticipates 
the more rapturous communion and worship in 
the Paradise above. But it is not at all neces- 
sary to these eflects—it cann:t be shown to be— 
that we believe the literal bread and wine to be 
the literal flesh and bones and blood of the man 
Jesus; and that when we eat the wafer we are 
cutting and chewing his human flesh. To most 
persons, definitely believing this, the thought of 
it would seem to be repulsiye and impious ; and 
to those not thus affected, there could be nothing 
more resulting from this belief than a transient 
and superficial intensifying of feeling, like the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. 

So the great evangelic doctrine, of the need of 
regeneration and renewal in the heart, and of 
illumination in the mind, by the personal contact 
of the Divine Spirit with the human soul—the 
need of this transformation, and the fact that it is 
wrought in the soul of the believer by the per- 
sonal communication to itof heavenly and Divine 
influences—is a doctrine that meets some of the 
deepest demands of the soul, and that gratifies its 
desire for expressions of God’s Love. It is the 
response of God to its sense of sinfulness. It 
gives precisely the help one feels himself to 
need, in his most inwari self-searchings. It 
opens a path before him of glorious hope, ever 
realized, yet ever culminating. It shows God’s 
goodness, and love, and wisdom. It is a doctrine 
the soul may rest on, inevery hour. Being to us 
clearly declared in the Scriptures, we welcome it 
as atruth, and could not give it up. But the 
theory that this spiritual regeveration is always 
imparted in a particular re in immediate coin- 
cidence with the sprinkling of water from the 
hands of a man episcopally ordained, adds noth- 
ing whatever to its impression on the soul. It 
rather detracts from it. Granting this for the mo- 
ment to be equally clear in Scriptural authority, 
and not to be contradicted as it is by hundreds 
of thousands of palpable facts, we do not discern 
the slightest advantage to the moral impressive- 
ness of the former doctrine to be derived from 
the addition of it. To put it upon a level of 
spiritual effectiveness with that—the great spirit- 
ual truth of which it is, at best, an awkward ad- 
junct—is certainly not correct. 

lt is our joy that the truths of the Gospel as 
we find them therein—not as we seek them, if 
the Inquirer wiil but believe it, from authorities 
and the Past, not as we manufacture them from 
our own predetermined speculations, but as we 
find them in the Scriptures—are suited to all our 
deepest wants, We believe them not primarily 
for this reason, but because they are infallibly 
declared to us of God. But we love and delight 
in them, we even believe them more affectionately, 
because they respond to our consciousness of 
need; because they justify our most adoring 
love; because they quicken all right feeling 
within us; because they do for the Conscience, 
the Intellect and the Heart, just what these need. 
Our prayer is that more and more their influence 
may be felt in us, and their hold on us may 
strengthen. And though we do not know to 
what bewilderment God may leave us, we hope 
never to revolt from these truths because they are 
useful, or to reject a doctrine, and cease to preach 
it, because it has satisfied the hearts of God’s 
people; has exalted their views, and has stimu- 
lated their effort, in eick-rooms and in martyr- 
doms, in the strife with the world, and in the 
spread of the Gospel. 


GROUNDS OF NATIONAL CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


Some who regarded the late President as stand- 
ing in the breach between opposing waves of fac- 
tion and by his bold firm front beating them down 
into silence, now fear that the waves of civil 
discord if not of civil war will roll fiercer and 
fiercer till the national Constitution and the Union 
itself shall be overthrown. We do not partake of 
such fears, Thongh we look upon the death of 
General Taylor as in every sense a calamity, we 
doubt not that He who called this nation and 
has thus far led it, will yet be its protector and 
friend. 

The stability and perfection of our civil insti- 
tutions as illustrated in the easy transmission of 
office from the late President to his successor, is 
a subject for gratitude and for renewed confidence 
in God. When General Taylor died no faction 
thought of seizing on the occasion for a political 
revolution as would have been done in France, 
no pretensions to office were set up by any of the 
kindred of the deceased, there was no excitement 
nor turbulence, but in the simple method pre- 
scribed by the Constitution the vacant office was 
filled and all things move steadily onward. The 
wisdom that Jed our fathers to the adoption of that 
Constitution and the grace that instilled into their 
minds and the minds of their descendants that 
higher law of order and truth which causes them 
to maintain that Constitution, are a pledge of the 
Same guidance and the same grace as new diffi- 
culties may arise. 

It may help us to confide in God if we regard 
this very event both in the time and manner of it, 
and in its every circumstance, as the appointment 
of his providence. “Though a calamity it was not 
a casualty, but a dispensation of that divine Sov- 
ereignty which appoints the days of every man 
and rules the destinies of nations. God’s hand 
is in it as distinctly as when of old he sent his 
prophet to notify king Hezekiah of the time and 
manner of his decease. And since God or- 
dained it, God has a meaning in it—a purpose 
which he will in due time accomplish—and we 
may well confide in his wisdom and love. Away 
with the notion of chance or fate in such an 
hour as this. It is cold, it is comfortless, it is 
heathenish $—God would lead this nation by this 
event to look upward a sert 

The past dealings of ith us as a nation 
encourage us to look to oa hour of trial. 
The hand of God was in the beginning of this 
nation; he laid its , 

ness; he guarded it in its early conflicts and 





troubles ; he defended it from the storm of foreign 


inyasion and its Revolution, begun in weak- 
and faith, to a successful and a 

issue. Nor has God for one moment a. 
watch over this people; andwhile other nations 
have been rocked with revolution after revolu- 
tion, seathed with fire and steeped with blood, 
we have pursued a career of almost uninter- 
rupted prosperity, without one formidable sign 
of the dissolution of our national existence. 

The temple of Liberty, whose corner-stone 
was laid on the rock of Plymouth, overarches 
the continent, and finds its other base on the 
shores of the Pacific. New pillars are wrought 
into it; not all of the original granite, some 
marble, some oak, some polished silver, and some 
massive gold, but each fitted to its place in the 
common structure; and pew stars take their 
place in the galaxy that adorns its dome without 
marring its original harmony. Has this vast 
temple, the refuge of the oppressed from every 
land, been reared only that it might tumble into 
ruin and crush the hopes of mankind ? 

We may take encouragement also from the 
developments of Providence respecting our na- 
tional destiny—for much as the term has been 
abused, who does not believe that there is a DEs- 
TINY yet to be achieved by this nation for the 
millions of mankind, such as the proudest em- 
pire founded in force and ambition has never at- 
tained? God may repudiate us utterly, as he did 
Israel, for our sins; but fain would we hdpe 
that his purpose is but to chastise us that he 
may fit us the better for his service. The mis- 
sion of the Anglo-American race is not yet ful- 
filled. That race seems to have become linked 
with the prophecies of the world’s millenium. 
Our expecfation is from God. 

But our reliance upon God must not be the 
vain presumption that disregards the use of 
means or that sets at nought the principles of 
his government and the -requirements of his 
Word. We cannot trust in God if we do wick- 
edly ; we cannot hope for God’s blessing if we 
transgress his commandments, if we violate his 
day, if we commit injustice and wrong; we can- 
not hope for the blessing of God the Father of 
all, who hath made of one blood all men, if we 
oppress and degrade any portion of our fellow- 
men by the national arm. If such iniquity shall 
be consummated by us as a nation, then will 
this calamity be but the beginning of sorrows. 
“Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship 
with thee '—which frameth mischief by a law ?” 

They are the truest patriots, the best friends 
of their country, who fear God and keep his com- 
mandments. Our confidence for the future is 
not in the wisdom of statesmen, even with much 
experience and the reputation of a long life of 
public service; but that confidence is in the 
men of prayer, who daily spread the condition 
of their country before God—the men who love 
truth and hate unrighteousness, the men who 
have a conscience quick to detect injustice and 
prompt to spurn it in nations as in individuals, 
the men who place God and his law above all 
human authority as their rule of life, and whoin 
all thingsseek to do his will. They who best 
serve their country at such a crisis, are the men 
who lead holy lives, who throw their whole in- 
fluence on the side of truth and*right, who do 
God's will, and who continually implore Him to 
be merciful to us and bless us. 


——0¢——_— 


THE CONFIDENCE OF FAITH, 


In reading those Psalms in which the help of 
the Lord is implored against the enemies of his 
people, one is often struck with the qu’ *. ‘ransi- 
tion from supplication to expectation, irom pray- 
er to promise and prophecy. Faith in its higher 
exercises conceives of the object desired as al- 
ready granted, and converts what the heart has 
been praying for into a blessing promised of God. 
Says Luther, in commenting on the 20th Psalm, 
“Faith alone which commits itself to God can 
sing the song of triumph before the victory, 
and raise the shout of joy before help has been 
obtained : for to faith all is permitted. [t trusts 
in God, and so really has what it believes, be- 
cause faith deceives not ; as it believes so is it 
done. Faith, if it is truly in the heart, takes such 
a firm hold of that which it believes, that it can 
speak of nothing as more certain, and it knows 
it, indeed, to be as certain as if it had actually 
happened. Therefore the Psalmist does not say, 
I conceive, I think, but ‘I know that the Lord 
saveth his anointed.’” 

Such was the faith which sustained Luther in 
his conflicts with Popery and gave him boldness 
and success. Such is the faith that the Church 
needs for the work of missions, for the work of 
revivals, and for the personal conflict of each 
member with the world, tl. flesh and the devil. 


SLANDER. 


A Slander, according to the usual and proper 
acceptation of the term, is a false statement, ma- 
liciously uttered, and tending to injure the repu- 
tation of the party whom itaffects. It of course 
includes, in its compact iniquity, the crimes of 
evil disposition and intention toward another, of 
an overt attempt to injure that other, and of 
LYING, with the intention and for the effect of 
compassing that injury. It is hard to find an- 
other act more evidently and intrinsically evil ; 
into which are knotted together more viperous 
villanies. The common conscience of the race 
has stamped it indelibly, as at once disgraceful 
and deadly, deserving the severest reprobation, 
and when clearly proved, a public punishment. 

Yet this is a crime to which crafty or passion- 
ate men who call themselves Christians are 
specially addicted. It has very peculiar attrac- 
tions for them. For it is secret, oftentimes ; and 
no one may know the hand which it comes from. 
It may be ingeniously and carefully done; in an 
inuendo, rather than a direct statement ; without 
the use of any weapon but just the delicate poi- 
soned edge of the stiletto, showing gently under 
the flower wreaths of well-culled words, yet cut- 
ting to the quick the sensitive spirit. It is often 
a profitable crime, too, to the perpetrator. It 
fills the pockets more surely than murder. It 
takes subscribers from a rival paper, and gains 
them to one’s own. Not unfrequently, even, it 
may: help to build up a reputation for orthodoxy, 
for conservative views, and for anti-‘ belliger- 
ence ;’ and shielding itself under what looks like 
an eminent regard for sound doctrine, may at 
once vitally injure another, and make gain of 
needed repute for the malicious utterer. 

It is a delicate, ingenious, consummate sin; 
that must be every way seductive to one who 
has no principle to withhold him from it, and 
strong inclinations or passions to gratify. There 
is no other that gluts at once so many evil appe- 
tites ; that is so secret and safe, and yet so 
deadly ; that makes such profit for the slanderer, 
and such mischief for others; that can so easily 
be made to wear the livery of the angel. And 
instead of wonder that there is so much of it, 
the wonder should be that among the crafty- 
headed, avaricious and ambitions men, who steal 
into the church and its ministry, to accomplish 
more perfectly their selfish purposes, to gratify 
their pride, and get the consciousness of power, 
it is not perpetrated oftener. It is not lawful for 
such men to rob on the high-way, or to stab with 
dirks. If it were lawful, their courage would not 
be equal to it, If convicted of licentious indul- 
gencies, the ministry and the church would slough 
them off, and their livelilood would be gone. 
Even to run at full ery on the track of avowed 
heresy, though it would gratify their passions, Is 
sometimes too active employment for their big- 
boned laziness. But to lie still and sting— 
sting ministers, whose reputations are as precious 
as their own and far cleanlier; sting churches, 
associated in faith and order with those which 
they administer; sting papers, whose circula- 
tion curtails their own ; sting Seminaries, for no 
reason on earth save that they are not in power 
in them ;—this befits their taste. It gains money 
and repute for them. It gratifies their pride, and 
indulges their malice ; and does it all safely. No 
wonder they love it. No wonder they seek and 
smack their lips over its accomplishment, like an 
epicure over @ dish well-cooked and seasoned. 
No wonder that where argument would fail 
them, and statements of fact would destroy their 
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cause, their hand flies to slander ; like a bully's 
to his dirk. 2 
Yet it is well for sueh men to remember,— 
what they preach to others, often it must be 
feared without believing it—that the day of 
reckoning will find them out. It will usually 
come to them in this life; for falsehood and ava- 
rice will not make head in the church when fairly 
found out, and the malice beneath will by-and- 
by be discerned under fair-seeming words, It 
will certainly meet them hereafter. Before God's 
omniscience, their shell of orthodox formulas is 
perfectly transparent. From that it hides not 
for an instant the malice and the greed and “all 
uncharitableness” that swarm beneath. 


—— -0 + 


HONOR AMONG THIEVES, 


The question touching the North-western and 
Western boundary of Texas is at the present 
moment the most serious of all the questions 
by which the country is agitated. Whatever terri- 
tory lies between Texas and Mexico belongs to 
the United States and not to any particular State. 
The question therefore is not a question of boun- 
dary betweea two States, nor between the State 
of Texas and an incorporated and organized ter- 
ritory, having certain political rights by charter, 
but a question of boundary between the posses- 
sions of the United States on the one side and 
the possessions of the State of Texas on the 
other. Viewed in this light, it is not at alla 
question whether Texas has any absolute or 
equitable right to the territory in dispute, but 
only a question of honor among thieves, The 
question is not whether the inhabitants of New 
Mexico have a right by the law of nature and of 
nations to assert their independence of Texas 
and to maintain their independence by force if 
they can. Undoubtedly they have the same 
rights which the people of Maine would have if 
the treaty-making power of the United States 
should sell them to Great Britain. The question 
is only whether, under existing compacts and 
constitutions, the government of the United 
States has a right, against Texas, to hold and 
keep that part of New Mexico which lies on this 
side of the Rio Grande. 

How does this matter stand? 
facts are in a narrow compass. 

[. On the first day of March, 1845, the ancient 
province of New Mexico was, as it ever had 
been, entirely distinct from Texas, and indepen- 
dent of the jurisdiction of that republic. No 
Texan officer or functionary, civil or military, 
had ever been seen in New Mexico, except as a 
prisoner captured on a marauding and plundering 
expedition. Ali this continued until the conquest 
of New Mexico by the forces of the United 
States, under Gen. Kearny, in the summer of 
1846. 

Il. The republic of Texas, by a legislative act 
on the 16th of December 1836, had defined its 
own western boundary on paper, as being the 
Rio Grande from the mouth of that river to its 
source, This boundary, instead of including 
merely the actual possessions of Texas, passed 
through the heart of New Mexico and of some 
other Mexican provinces in which Texas at the 
date of her annexation to the United Siates had 
never exercised or attempted to exercise any ju- 
risdiction whatever. Yet this boundary is what 
Texas, for the last fourteen years, has constantly 
claimed as her proper and rightful limit. 

II. On the first day of March, 1845, the gov- 
ernment of the United States, including the 
President, Senate and House of Representatives, 
bound itself to admit into the Union, under cer- 
tain conditions and with certain guarantees, a 
new State comprehending “ the territory properly 
included within and rightfully belonging to the 
republic of Texas.” One of the conditions was 
in these words: “ Said State to be formed, sub- 
ject to the adjustment by this government of all 
questions of boundary that may arise with other 
governments.” Another was, “ New States of 
convenient size, not exceeding four in number, 
in addition to said State of Texas, and having 
sufficient population, may hereafter, by consent 
of said State, be formed out of the territory 
thereof, which shall be entitled'to admission un- 
der the provisions of the Federal Constitution. 
And such States as may be formed out of that 
portion of said territory lying south of 36 de- 
grees 30 minutes north latitude, commonly known 
as the Missouri compromise line, shall be admit- 
ted into the Union with or without slavery, as 
the people of each State asking admission may 
desire. And in such State or States as shall be 
formed out of said territory north of said Missouri 
compromise line, slavery, or involuntary servitude 
(except for crimes) shall be prohibited.” 

Now in these conditions several things are 
clearly implied. First, that “the extent of the 
territory properly included within and rightfully 
belonging to the republic of Texas” was at that 
date, (March 1, 1845) acknowledged to be doubt- 
ful. Secondly, that the question whether the 
ancient well-known boundary of Texas, a boun- 
dary which included every acre of the territory 
actually under the jurisdiction of that republic, 
or the boundary arbitrarily marked on the map 
of Mexico by the Texan legislature, or some 
other boundary should be recoganized and estab- 
lished as the proper and rightful limit of Texas, 
as it had been a question between Texas and 
Mexico while Texas was a separate and inde- 
pendent sovereignty, was thenceforward to be a 
question between the United States and Mexico. 
Thirdly, that this question whether the western 
boundary of Texas should be the Rio Grande 
according to the claim which Texas had set up, 
or some line this side of that river, was to be ul- 
timately decided between the government of the 
United States and the government of Mexico, by 
treaty either without a war, if diplomacy alone 
would answer the purpose, or after a war if vio- 
lent measures should be necessary. Fourthly, 
that all the territory claimed by Texas would 
belong to that State and be included in it, if ac- 
quired from Mexico ; for the compact of annex- 
ation makes provision for the erection of a 
“ State or States” within the limits of the State 
of Texas, north of the line of 36 degrees 30 
minutes of North latitude, that is, in a region 
where no sound of Texan invasion had ever been 
heard, and where the jurisdiction of Mexico had 
never been for a moment interrupted. 

IV. To the preceding facts it is to be added 
that, by the treaty which terminated the late war, 
Mexico did yield to the United States all the ter- 
titory claimed by Texas—all the territory the 
ultimate disposal of which was provided for in 
the compact of annexation. Nor did Mexico 
stipulate at all that any part of the territory 
ceded should not be included within the bounda- 
ries of Texas, or that the inhabitants of the an- 
cient province of New Mexico should have the 
privilege of a distinct political incorporation. 
The war and the treaty are all that has been 
done toward “the adjustment by this government 
of all questions of boundary that may arise with 
other governments” in consequence of the an- 
nexation of Texas. “This government” has 
conquered and secured al] that Texas claimed, 
and more. 

And now the question agitates the country, 
what is, in the sense of the compact of annexa- 
tion, “the territory properly included within and 
rightfully belonging to the republie of Texas ?” 
What was the sense intended by the framers of 
that compact? What was the sense intended by 
the majority that voted it in the two houses of 
Congress? What was the sense intended by 
President Tyler who gave it the signature of his 
official approbation, and by President Polk who 
carried it into execution? What was the sense 
intended by those who put Mr. Polk into the 
Presidency for the very purpose of annexing 
Texas Looking at the facts, and at the com- 
pact of annexation, is it not plain that by those 
smooth, honest-looking words, “the territory 
properly included within and rightfully belong- 
ing to the republic of Texas,” the high contract- 
ing parties understood and meant all the territory 
claimed by Texas, or just so much of it as “this 
government,” by bullying or by fighting, might 
compe! Mexico to surrender ? 

- As a question of abstract justice, oras against 
the of New Mexico, Texas bas no more 
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public of Chili. Butas government” 
Texas hasavery plausible right to all the territo- 
ry this side of the Rio Grande, on the principle of 
honor among thieves. We, that is “this gov- 
ernment,” made war upon Mexico for the very 
purpose, the avowed purpose of conquering for 
our new State of Texas the boundary claimed in 
her Constitution. Had we been content to recog- 
nize as rightfully belonging to Texas only that 
territory over which Texas had actual jurisdic- 
tion on the first of March, 1845, there would 
have been no war with Mexico; Zachary Tay- 
lor would have been living, or would have died, 
in comparative obscurity ; and Mr. Cass would 
have been at this moment President of the United 
States. Shall we then, after having waged a 
bloody war for the very purpose of asserting the 
claim of Texas to the Rio Grande for a boundary, 
and after having steadily refused to listen to any 
overtures for peace that did not concede that 
boundary—now turn round and say to Texas, 
“ You know, and we know that your claim was 
all a sham; and therefore instead of giving you 
all the conquered territory on this side of the Rio 
Grande, we will give you only a part of it.” 
Texas might well reply that there ought to be 
more honor among thieves, 

Our object in presenting this view of the mat- 
ter is to show that on the principles which have 
governed the whole affair of the annexation and 
its consequences, Texas has a claim, which we, 
as partners in crime with Texas, are bound to re- 
spect. So far as there is any force whatever in 
the compact of annexation—and we hold it to be, 
however irregular in its origin, as binding as 
the act of union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, or the act of union between England and 
Scotland—so far we are bound to keep good faith 
with Texas in dividing the plunder. If then, for 
great reasons of state, it seems desirable not to 
dismember New Mexico, but to maintain its in- 
tegrity as a province, let it be done by negotia- 
tion with Texas and by making her an ample 
compensation for the disappointment of her hopes. 
There are many such reasons aside from the 
question of slavery—reasons geographical, his- 
torical, political—reasons from the past, the pres- 
ent and the future. If we are disposed to repent, 
and to do what justice we can to the people of 
New Mexico and to those who shall inhabit that 
territory in coming ages, let us do it at our own 
expense, and let Texas repent for herself, and do 
works meet for repentance in her own way. 

We know there are those who think that be- 
cause the compact of annexation was irregular 
and unconstitutional, it is therefore invalid and 
its provisions may be disregarded at discretion. 
We cannot agree with them. The annexation 
having been ratified by the submission and acqui- 
escence of the people, became valid ; just as any 
revolution becomes valid by the acquiescence of 
the people over whom it establishes a new gov- 
ernment. The Union, as it now is, exists by 
virtue of that compact of annexation ; the gov- 
ernment of the United States, as now organized, 
is founded on that compact. Such a revolution, 
once consummated, cannot be set aside but by a 
counter-revolution. 

Nothing that Congress can do is more import- 
ant to the country than the early and proper ad- 
justment of this question about New Mexico. 
The people of New Mexico are crying out for 
justice and protection. The only way in which 
we can protect them, as the case now stands, is 
by buying off the claim of Texas—a claim that 
would be worthless but for tie implied sanction 
which has been given-to it by our government. 
We say then, let us buy off that claim, and 
thus emancipate a conquered and injured people. 


THE FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES IN BROOKLYN. 


The services in honor of the deceased Presi- 
dent, and in regretful commemoration of his re- 
cent obsequies, were performed in Brooklyn on 
Monday of this week. The procession was an 
imposing one, extending in length more than a 
mile, and comprising the civic officers, many of 
the clergymen of the city, the officers of the navy 
from the Navy-Yard and the national ships in 
port, the charitable societies, the firé companies, 
many companies of the military, and large bands 
of citizens. After marching through the streets 
of the city the procession was gathered into a 
compact assemblage in front of the City Hall, 
where prayer was offered by Dr. S. R. Johnson 
of the Episcopal Church, a requiem played most 
impressively and beautifully—with ‘almost arti- 
culate wailing’—by Dodsworth’s band, a funeral 
oration pronounced by James Humphrey, Esq., 
and a dirge sung by the Sacred Music Society of 
Brooklyn. The oration was a brief but noble 
tribute to the admirable qualities of President 
Taylor as a Military Commander, a Statesman, 
and a man; dense in thought, finished in style, 
and excellently appropriate to the occasion and 
the circumstances. All hearts warmly, many 
eyes tearfully, responded from the assembly to 
its fervent eulogium. 

The exercises were closed with the Benedic- 
tion, by Rev. Mr. Taylor of the Baptist Church ; 
and in a very few moments the whole vast mul- 
titude had retired to their homes, leaving the 
City Hall Park as quiet and solitary as on an 
ordinary evening—only the funeral badges and 
drapery on the marble pillars and facade of the 
building, showing what had been transacted be- 
neath it. There lay an affecting suggestion in 
the scene, of the swiftness and silence with 
which the nation, of which Gen. Taylor was the 
Head, has passed from the sphere of his personal 
influence. His tomb will still be with us, and 
the memory of his great qualities. But he him- 
self is evermor@to us a being of the Past! 
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THE DEATH-SCENE AT WASHINGTON. 


As we sit down to pen this article, the funeral 
obsequies in honor of the late President are be- 
ing performed with all that pageantry for which 
New York is distinguished upon such occasions. 
The tolling bells, the muffled drums, the plaintive 
music, the long columns moving with measured 
tread, the drapery of mourning in all the great 
thoroughfares of the city--these are the expres- 
sions of public grief. This scene will make a 
passing impression, but we fear that the pomp 
and circumstance of the funeral procession will 
occupy the thoughts of the multitude more than 
the event which is thus sadly chronicled. While 
such demonstrations are occurring all over the 
land, we would turn the thoughts of the reader 
from these outward and formal manifestations of 
grief to that death-scene at Washington which 
has been thrown epen to public view. 

Here in the house built for the executive 
head of twenty millions of people, the house 
which to so many is the goal of political 
ambition, the palace of their earliest and most 
repeated dreams, sickness has entered just as it 
enters the humblest cot, bringing with it the same 
suffering, weakness, anxiety, and fear. Great 
men feel pain like other mortals, and in their 
families sickness and death bring the same sor- 
rows as in the dwellings of those unknown to 
fae. He who lies here on the bed of suffering 
has often faced danger and death on the bloody 
field—passing unscathed amid flying bullets and 
exploding bombs ; he has reaped the highest lau- 
rels on the field of war; his brilliant victories 
with undisciplined volunteers against overwhelm- 
ing odds have won for him a name that is spoken 
with respect in the courts of Europe,—a name 
and rank among the first generals of the age; 
but Death’s alarum is sounding now and he must 
enter upon his last conflict alone. He has borne 
his honors meekly, for he has followed war as his 
profession in the service of his country and not 
for mere glory to himself, and by his manly vir- 
tues, his courage, his kindness, his firmness, his 
forbearance, and his humanity, he has enshrined 
himself in the affections of his own army and se- 
cured the admiration of hisenemies. But all this 
cannot avail to stay his dissolution. 

The knowledge of his character and virtues 

t to light by his military achievements 
ed his countr to raise him to the 
highest office within their gift, and he stands be- 
fore the world as the ejected head of a great na- 
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fulfilled, with the heads of his cabinet about him 
and the two Houses of Congress hushed in ex- 
pectant silence, he must surrender his office and 
his honors to Him from whom he received them 
and to whom he must give up his account. 

What now are all these honors to this dying 
man? We would not despise, we would not un- 
dervalue them. But what are they as objects of 
ambition—for a life-long chase and strife + What 
are they in comparison with the future and the in- 
finite? What when weighed by Him before whom 
all nations are as the small dust of the balance ? 
What in comparison with an approving con- 
Science and an approving God? We do not say 
the two are incompatible—the possession of great 
worldly honor and the possession of a good con- 
science and of God’s approbation ; but viewing 
worldly honor as an end, an object of pursuit, 
what is jt worth? What is the office of Presi- 
dent or the fame of Generalship to him who lies 
upon this bed of death? What cares he for them, 
what care his family for them now! How sud- 
denly these honors are fading! But yesterday 
this dying hero joined with thousands of his 
countrymen in a national tribute to the memory 
of Washington. Now he must be gathered to 
kindred dust. This, votary of ambition, is the end 
of earthly fame, 

Of the religious faith and character of this dying 
great man, we know too little to speak with confi- 
dence. We know not with how intelligent a belief 
of God’s word,with how clear a view of the future, 
or with how just a sense of personal responsibili- 
ty he uttered those memorable words, “I am pre- 
pared ; I have éndeavored to do my duty.” We 
know not in the circumstances what meaning to 
attach to them; but how much nobler in their 
moral tone, and how much more indicative of pre- 
paration for death are these than the words of that 
dying statesman who, descended from a pious 
ancestry, endowed witlr a mind eminently logical 
and philosophical, trained ander Christian in- 
fluences, a pupil of Dwight, a companion of 
books, a hearer of the Gospel, could cok'ly say 
“IT desire nothing contrary to the constitution of 
nature” :—no recognition of a future state ; no 
hope of immortality, which Pagan philosophers 
sought after and for which Socrates was willing 
to die; no sense of duty or responsibility; no 
faith in God ; nothing but a blind, fatalistic sub- 
mission to the ‘course of nature.’ The dying 
words of our late Chief Magistrate indicate a 
conscience, a sense of duty and responsibility, 
and also of the need of such a preparation for 
death as the conscientious discharge of duty 
might give. A solemn thing itis for one charged 
with such responsibilities to meet God face to 
face. A solemn thing it will be for any of us to 
render up his last account. 


COLLEGE DEGREES. 


The season for conferring degrees having re- 
turned there seems to be a disposition on the part 
of College Corporations to maintain their preroga- 
tive against the Convention at Syracuse, which 
went for a universal doctorating of ministers. 
Harvard has bestowed her honors with a liberal 
hand, and in general we should judge upon worthy 
recipients. Yale, we presume, will be as chary 
of D. D.’s as she has been for the last twenty 
years. From other Colleges the usual proportion 
may be expected. We heard not long ago that 
sundry doctorates were in the market, a certain 
University having offered to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon the pastor of any church 
which should contribute $1000 to its funds. 
There have been instances, it is said, where indi- 
viduals have ‘purchased to themselves a good 
degree”; we know nothing of the market value 
of the title, but in one case where $1000 was the 
expected bonus only $500 was actually paid in. 
Should not one half of the title be eliminated, and 
the remaining D stand as the representative of 
the amount paid * 

New German Tueorocicat JournaL.—Prof. 
Heinrich Ewald, of Géttingen, well known as a 
Hebrew grammarian, biblical commentator and 
historian, has commenced a theological journal 
under the title of “ Yahrbiicher der Biblischen 


Biblical Science, in which he proposes to exhibit 
from year to year the progress made in theologi- 
cal literature. Two volumes, for 1848 and 1849, 
have been published. 


J. D. Michaelis (b. 1716, d. 1791), J. G. Eichhorn, 
b. 1756, d. 1827), and Th. Ch. Tychsen (d. 1834), 


sure lost. 
coadjutors can bring it back to its former elevated 
position, must be shown in the future. 

The stand-point of the journal is intermediate 
between the old orthodox or Lutheran party and 
the prevalent neological school of Germany. 
The journal promises in many respects to be use- 
ful to foreigners who fee] an interest in German 
theology. 

The first volume opens with an essay on the 
present state of biblical science in Germany. It 
is an earnest and spirit-stirring article, urging 
theologians and the friends of the Bible to a 
more speedy perfection of biblical science, in 
order to meet the laxness of religious principle 
and the moral wants of the age and nation. 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, July 23d, 1850. 
THE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Since I wrote you last, 
the Committee of the American Education So- 
ciety, of which Dr. Anderson was Chairman, 
have made their report, nominating Rev. W. A. 
Stearns, of Cambridgeport, as Secretary, in place 
of Rev. Mr. Riddel. The Report considers the 
comparative nature and claims of the “Educa- 
tion Society,” and that “for the promotion of 
education at the West ;” and decides very justly 
that they are by no means so far identical in 
idea as to render expedient or permit a common 
agency to the churches. The Committee say, 
“ All the reasons that were ever urged for the ex- 
istence and for the unrestrained operation of the 
American Education Society, exist at the present 
moment, and with augmented force.” A long 
and interesting debate followed the reading of 
the Report, in which Drs. Pond, Hitchcock, An- 
derson, Waterbury, B. B. Edwards, Blagden, 
Pomroy and Adams, and Messrs. Lawrence, Dyer, 
Giles and Aiken, participated. Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
agent for (breviter) the “College Society,” was 
distressed at some of the suggestions which were 
made, and some phrases of the Report were mod- 
ified at his desire. A proposition was hinted at 
in the discussion, and enlarged upon in the Pu- 
ritan Recorder, which seems to be one of much 
wisdom, and which, if carried out, would un- 
questionably fill the treasury of the “College 
Society ” faster than its present method, while it 
would relieve the “Education Society” of @ 
practical rival before the churches: which \s 
that the younger sister confine her solicitations 
to individual and private applications. Mr. 
Stearns’ response to his nomination has not yet 
been made public. 

CAMBRIDGE COMMENCEMENT. 

The annual visitation of the Divinity school 
connected with Harvard College, took place on 
Tuesday last. Svmewhat to the surprise of the 
uninitiated, the institution was found to have be- 
come so far Trine in its practical developments, 
as to graduate but three students, who sustained 
the honor and responsibilities of the anniver- 
sary as well as could have been reasonably ex- 
pected. The speaker and subjects are fairly 
characterized by the Christian Register as givi 
“evidence of more than common natural abili | 
with something of the boldness of assertion 
which comes from inexperience, and from the 
limited knowledge that very young, men must 
have of the facts that often stand so fatally in 
the way of their magnificent generalizations.” 





The whole impression of the scene upon a Trin- 
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wissenschaft,” i. e. Annals or Annual Register of 


The University of Gottingen, in the days of 


exerted a powerful influence on the theology of 
Germany. This influence it has in a great mea- 
Whether the labors of Ewald and his 
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itarian t be “ere in homely sincerity 
—in the with which the boy described his 
lunch—‘ Very good, what there was of it; not 
but that there was enough of it, such as it was.” 

Rev. Mr. Weiss, of New Bedford, delivered 
the annual sermon before the Senior Class of 
three members aforesaid, from the first clause of 
1 Cor, 15:24: “ Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father. His object seemed to be to prove 
that “development is the true theology.” 

The whole discourse was as pretty a specimen 
of Theological impertinence—of the “Mr. Weiss- 
don’t - think-so—therefore—God — never—could—or-— 
would-have-done-such-a-thing” style of logic as 
has lately come to our knowledge. Whether it 
shocked the “sense of orderly development” 
of our Unitarian friends, has not transpired. 

The annual commencement, on Wednesday, 
was, as usual, highly creditable to the scholar 
ship of the University ; though a listener could 
not fail to recall the comparative remark which 
has been often suggested by the extreme youth 
of many of the students of Cambridge College as 
compared with those of her great rival. Harvard 
sends out yearly a number of bright and beauti- 
ful boys: Yale, a great many awkward men. 

The address of Dr. Gannett to the Theological 
Alumni, is spoken of in terms of high praise. 

The College performed a work of supereroga- 
tion by conferring the degree of D.D. upon Dr. 
Blagden of this city. This excellent brother did 
not need one so much, in the first instance, as a 
great many other people do: and having the 
honor elsewhere and “ being therewith content,” 
it seems to your correspondent a great and un- 
necessary waste of the alphabet, to double the 
title. Ought not some provision to be made, in 
such cases, by which the reduplicated man may 
give away one of the appendices to some less 
fortunate and more needy individual, or failing 
this, be allowed to express the numerical history 
of his honors in the title itself—as thus—D?.D?. ? 

PROF, WEBSTER. 

You will, by this time, know that the applica- 
tions for pardon and commutation have failed— 
and the warrant for the execution of this unfor- 
tunate man has been issued. He is appointed to 
be hung on the 30th of August. When Mr. 
Sheriff Evelett yesterday read him the Governor's 
warrant, he seemed entirely calm, and expressed 
himself ready to meet his fate. Morton. 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Eneanp, July 5, 1850. 
DEATH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

A fatal accident has suddenly deprived Eng- 
land of her greatest and most practical statesman, 
and given a shock to the public mind such as has 
not been received since the death of the Princess 
Charlotte and her i:.fant. On Friday night, the 
28th of June, Sir Robert was addressing a crowd- 
ed House of Commons, in the fullness of his pow- 
ers, contributing to his own renown and to that 
of the House of Commons, on an occasion of great 
interest, and which had drawn ‘orth in a remarka- 
ble degree the skill of the debater and the elo- 
quence of the parliamentary orator. The sun of 
Saturday morning had arisen when Sir Robert Peel 
and the members of the Commons House left the 
scene of protracted debate. On the afternoon of the 
same day, while riding in Hyde Park, he was 
thrown from his horse, which fell heavily upon 
him.’ He was taken up severely injured, and speed- 
ily conveyed to his own house, and placed in his 
dining room, and there, after much suffering, he 
expired shortly after 11 o'clock, on the night of 
Tuesday, the 2d inst. 

It is impossible to describe the deep impression 
made upon the public mind by this painful event. 
Strong men have spoken to each other with pale 
faces and in agitated tones. For the time it would 
seem as if party distinctions had no existence, and 
that the feeling of a common interest was uni- 
versal and unbroken in the English mind. The 
sense of a great loss, of a misfortune amounting 
to a national calamity, is everywhere expressed. 
A few years since it was not so. Then when Sir 
Robert Peel was reported to be dead or dying of 
lumbar abscess, comparatively little interest was 
excited ; but every year of late have the eyes of 
all men turned more and more to him as the prac- 
tical statesman, the man of the Age. The ques- 
tion—Who will fill his place? is everywhere 
asked without expectation of reply. Sir Robert 
Peel was the mediator, or the powerful arbitra- 
tor between a blind and fanatical aristocracy and 
the people. He commanded the confidence of 
the selfish and timid wealthy, who are always 
conservative and distrustful, and perplexed with 
fear of change. They relied upon him as a safe 
man. He has watched the growth of opinion, 
and when it has approached ripeness he has 
grasped it, and given it the form of Law. Dis. | 
trusting if not hating the whigs, and not alto-| 
gether without reason, even the Democracy have | 
had faith, that, in due time, Sir Robert Pee! would 
be tue man to introduce the unfranchised millions 
within the pale of the Constitution; and finan- 
cial reformers have believed that he would prove 
the great promoter of reduction and of adminis- 
trative reform. Now there is, literally, no man, 
either among the whigs, or the more liberal! con- 
servalives, trained under Sir Robert Peel, to 
whom the nation can look with any such expec- 
tations as these. It is, indeed, very noteworthy 
that the liberal aristocracy presents no rising men 
of mark, none to excite either hope or expecta- 
tion as the advocates of popular interests ; nor are 
there among the followers of the deceased states- 
man any who are at all calculated to inspire con- 
fidence; chief among these are, Lord Lincoln, 
the Hon. Sidney Herbert, and Mr, Gladstone. 
The first of these has for the present been driv- 
en from public life by a severe domestic ca- 
lamity, and he can never under any circumstances 
be a leading statesman in guiding the Commons; 
for, as heir to the Duke of Newcastle, his desti- 
nation is the House of Peeis. Mr. Herbert is ami- 
able, and benevolent, with fair talents, and of 
high aristocratic connections ; but his grasp is not 
powerful, and he is disqualified for statesmanship 
from having taken the Anglo-Catholic views at 
Oxford. Mr. Gladstone inspires general distrust: 
he is subtle, indirect, and in every sense of the 
word, jesuitical, He is the English Montalem- 
bert, and would govern by and for priests. He 
and the priest party, of which he is the lay lea- 
der, will yet work much mischief for Eng!and 

These are some among the many and impor- 
tant circumstances which give a deep and solemn 
national interest to the death of Sir Robert Peel. 

The daily papers rather indicate than plainly 
state these considerations. They al! gave prompt 
and eloquent expressions to appropriate thought 
and feeling. The Morning Herald, which se. Ve 
hemently protectionist and Hitter In ie hostility 
to the conservative Free-Traders, is subdued by 
the catastrophe, and compelled to render tribute 
to the character of the departed statesman. The 
Morning Chronicle encloses its columns in black, 
as on the occasion of the decease of Royalty. 
The Times moralizes at the contrast between the 
eloquent statesman and the applause of listening 
senates in the morning and the wreck of life and 
strength—the mortal agony of the evening ; and 
“ventures to predict that all parties, in their tura, 
will one day miss the departed statesman; but 
his worth will be felt long before it can be esti- 
mated, and even his opponents will cherish the 
memory of his customary presence and constant 
parliamentary labors.” 

Copious biographies have already been given 
in the daily papers, and the public life of Sir Robert 
Peel traced step by step. In brief phrase, it might 
be said, that he learned the art of statesmanship 
by governing ;—generally a very dangerous pro- 
cess for the State thus experimented upon. How 
much England has suffered from the transference 
of young men, barely of age, from Oxford and 
Cambridge and their learned ignorance, to the 
Legislature, it is impossible to estimate. Even 
in the case of Sir Robert Peel, with all bis fine 
natural endowments, it is too evident that he 
commenced public life somewhat too early ; so 
that his whole course has been one of learning 
and unlearning. Sir R. Peel was not of age when 
be obtained honors and a degree at Oxford; and 
he was barely twenty-one when elected member 
for Cashel. His official life and parliamentary 
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life may almost be said to have commenced to. 
gether ; for so early as 1812 he passed from an 
under secretaryship in the Colonial office, to the 
important post of Chief Secretary for Ireland, be. 
ing then only in his 24th year. The standing 
army of Irish Police (* Peelers”) is one of the 
memorials of the young Secretary's administra. 
tion. Five years later a vacancy occurred in the 
representation of Oxford University, and it Was a 
question somewhat warmly debated in the Com. 
mon Rooms, whether Pex or Canine should be 
the candidates, both being members of the came 
College, Christ Church. Tire young Irish Secre. 
tary was elected. Resigning his office, Mr 
Peel then devoted himself to business in the 
House of Commons, and in another five Vears 
1822, he succeeded Lord Sidmouth, as Secretary 
of the Home Department... Another five Years 
elapsed, and then came the painful rupture with 
Canning on his becoming Prime Minister The 
death of that harrassed and worn out chief fol. 
lowed ina few months, and then came the fa- 
mous Wellington and Peel ministry of 189 
the vexed period which ended with the three 
days of Paris, in July, 1830. Since then the cg. 
reer of the departed'statesman is written broadly 
on the surface of events, and, in its general out. 
line, is known wherever the English language js 
read. ; 


5, and 


With three great legislative acts Sit Rober 
Peel's name will be inseparably connected—Cy. 
tholic emancipation, the restriction of the cur. 
rency (“ Peel’s bill”), and the fr. e-trade measures 
He opposed the Reform bill, though he afte wand 
accepted it as a fact accomplished, and by the 
power of three words— Register ! Rees, Re 
gister’—proved that the apparently dest ove 
tory party could be reconstructed. But jt jc aes 
paradoxical to affirm that Sir Robert Peel wos 
mainly the author of the Reform bill. Catho ie 
emancipation and “ Pee!’s bill” were the precur. 
sors of parliamentary reform especially the \a 
ter. 


vas 


“ Peel's bill” was passed upon the assemp. 
tion that the value of money would net be en- 
hanced by more than ten per cent. by a return to 
cash payments, but in reality it nearly doubled 
the weight of rent, taxes, annuities, and all fixed 
payments. Hence the terrible crash, the wide- 
spread ruin and bankruptey of 1834-5. and the 
“late panics,” which almost exp 


loded the paper 
and funded systems. 


The terrible distress con- 
sequent upon this well-intended, but one-sided 
measure, found voice in the demand for parlia- 
mentary reform; and hence the author of * Peel's 
bill” may be said to have been, though uninten- 
tionally, the originator of the Reform bill. It 
will be noted, too, by those who thoughtfully 
watched the course of events, that the landhold- 
ers in Parliament passed “ Peel's bill,” thinking 
they had guarded themselves from its effects by 
securing high prices, by means of a Corn law. 
That law never wholly secured its object; and 
finally the landlords are deprived of it, and are 
now placed between the upper and nether mill- 
stone, of hard money and free imports. 
retribution. 


Such is 


The Times has a reference to the marner of 
Sir Robert Peel’s death, which is very striking 
from the mere array of facts: 


“ Strange that on the bloodless field of statesman- 
ship death should so often come with the suddenness, 
the violence, and the anguish of war! Chatham tell 
fighting. His still greater son sank under the news 
of Austerlitz. Perceval was assassinated on the 
threshold of the House, his hand filled with papers, 
and a speech on his tongue. Castiereagh’s end was 
still more awful. Romilly, too, was a statesman ua 
well as a lawyer. Lord Liverpool was struck down 
in the midst of his duties. Canning fell suddenly 
while soaring in the pride of his might, Huskisson 
perished terribly in the midst of his former colleagues. 
Bentinck aspired to be a statesman, and died in fall 
health, without a moment's warning. Bat who would 
have thought that Peel would one day be added tothe 
list The hero of a hundred fights: still survives, 
All around us we sce octogenarian generals and ad- 
mirals, surviving countless accidents of battle and of 
flood, and dying at last of slow decay. Sir Robert 
Peel falls by a sudden casualty, before his strength 
has begun to fail, or his mind to decline. Did not 
the thought suggest a murmur at the dispensations of 
Omnipotence, one might call it a waste of precius 
power, a mighty soul lost to the world, by the merest 
trifle—by the silly panic or momentary impatience 
of a brute. How much had such a man still to do! 
How many noble thoughts and splendid anticipations 
to deliver! How many large views carefully elubo 
rated! What treasures of observation, and acquisi 
tions of political lore; nay, what a mighty part 
he might still have played, had opportunity again 
invited, or necessity demanded his potent interven- 
tion! But in a moment all this is beyond the grave 
and speculations which but yesterday were real and 
probable are now become the theme of the school- 
boy.” 

It does not diminish the force of this to add, 
that the last death was owing to precautions hav- 
ing been taken against the very accident which 
caused it. For a horse growing aged, and sup- 
posed to be unsafe, Sir Robert had just substi- 


tuted another; and “the silly panic, or the mo- 





mentary impatience” of this brute, cuts short the 
life of one who would seem to have had yet 


} much work to do, and a great part to perform in 


connection with the interests of his country and 
of his age. Yet S.r Robert Peel may be accounted 
barpy in his death, compared with some of his 
Pitt “sank under 
the news of Austerlitz,” and cried, “Save my 
country !” his country baving been jeopardized, 
and unborn generations pauperized by his mad 


predecessors named above. 


crusade against France. Perceval was assassi- 
nated, his hand filled with traitorous papers, and 
his tongue prepared first to slander, and then to 
enslave his countrymen; among these papers 
being a plan for a lJortress to overbear London 
Castlereagh so lived as that, when he had de 
stroyed himself, the people hooted his unburied 
But Sir R. Peel died just after having 


delivered a speech drawn from him with relu 


remains. 


ance in opposition, and which contrasts broadly 
with thuse delivered from the same side of the 


House. He had given generous support to the 
assailed ministry, “because cordially approving 
their policy in domestic matters He had fet 
that passed con- 
and more that on the cordial 
adoption of, and unequis cal adherence to, those 
principles of commercial policy, the peace and 
of this country mainly depend. 

a general coneurrence in the 
Irish policy of the ministry 


bound to say, “that every day 


vinced him more 


true interests 
He had expresse: 
outlines of the 

and, more than this, with tfae magnanimity of 
spirit, and in opposition to the virulent assailants 
of the government, he had said: “1 am nota 
partisan of Greege, or of the Greek government 
{ am, on the contrary, disgusted with their eva 
sions and trickery. I have had experience o! 
them, and | know how impossible it was to pro- 
cure from them either redress or satisfaction 

He would not have condemed the policy of gov- 
ernment; but when a broad vote of positive 


approval was asked, said, “ Leave me to regard 





it in silence—do notask me for positive approba 
This indeed he could not give without in 
some degree censuring himself and his colleague, 
Lord Aberdeen. 

It was after delivering a speech thus temperate 
and generous in its tone, and after having set bis 
seal to the great principles of commercial policy, 
which he had made practical and operative, that 
Sir Robert Peel left the House of Commons for 
“called to the Presence 


tion.” 


the last time, and was 
FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND 

The great debate on the foreign policy o! 
the ministry ended on Friday night, or rather 
on Saturday morning; the House having sat 
pearly twelve hours; 574 members were pres- 
ent and voted; of these 310 votes were given 
for the ministry ; among these were many whose 
feelings and Convictions as Englishmen mace 
them superior to party. The interest of the de- 
bate was fully stistained to the last, and it )s 
long since there was so striking a display of par- 
liamentary eloquence. As the debate proceeded 
the Greek affair became a minor consideration 
and was merged in the large and general ques- 
tion of the foreign policy of the ministry. 
Cockburn, M. P. for Southampton, a Queen's 
Counsel, spoke with great force and eloquence, 
referring very plainly to the past conspiracies of 
crowned heads against the people In the face 
of solemn protestations, and the strongest obliga- 
tions, he said, “the Holy Alliance and the Con- 
gress of Vienna disposed of the kingdoms of the 
world as if they were so many farms, and aa 
people so Many oxen and sheep.” He 8 
specially the case of the king of Naples an 
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